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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


GENERAL WOOD AND GENERAL GOMEZ. 


bas story that General Wood paid $25,000 to General Gomez 

to keep quiet at a time when the latter and his followers 
meditated an uprising against the American forces in Cuba, is 
believed, disbelieved, denounced, and defended by various 
newspapers in the United States. General Gomez appears to 
one paper as a rugged and incorruptible old hero, to another as 
a bushwhacker with an eye to the main chance; and General 
Wood, in like manner, is pictured as the savior of Cuba, or as 
a fit companion of the postal thieves. The story was given to 
the New Orleans Safes by Charles M. Dobson, formerly staff 
correspondent of the Associated Press in Havana, and from New 
Orleans it was telegraphed all over the country. General Wood 
is reported as denying the charge, and saying that it is “all a 
canard” and “a fake,” and General Gomez, who evidently mis- 
understood the allegations, has denied that he received money 
from General Wood for paying President Palma’s campaign ex- 
penses. Secretary Root is reported as admitting the payments 
and defending them as perfectly justifiable. 

The Pittsburg Dispatch believes the charges, and remarks 
that such statesmanship “is of questionable wisdom”; while the 
New Orleans 7imes-Democrat asks: “If the term ‘bribery’ is 
not to be applied to such a transaction, what term shall be 
used?” Says the Chicago Chronicle : 


‘“General Wood and President Palma may deny with much 
heat and indignation the story that the venerable Maximo Gomez 
was paid $25,000 to keep him from stirring things up a year or so 
ago, but it is to be noticed that the venerable Maximo is saying 
nothing. That grand old liberator never did pretend that he was 
in the revolution business either as a hygienic occupation or as a 
means of recreation. 

“Why, moreover, is there such a hue and cry over this $25,000 
matter when it is admitted that Maximo did receive certain other 
sums from the Cuban treasury nominally as compensation for 


his military services, but really to keep him from taking to the 
woods once more with his army of liberators, who ate up in 
twenty-four hours all the cornmeal and bacon that General 
Shafter left out of doors at Guantanamo?” 


Wood and Neely are compared by the Memphis Commercial 


Appeal, which regards the military governor as an expert in the 
game of “graft.” It observes: 


“It is not easy for the average American to understand why 
the provisional governor of Cuba should have been allowed 
$5,000 for‘ entertain- 
ment’ in addition to 
asalary of $15,000. 
There isn’t a State 
in the Union that 
allows its governor 
so much as 10 cents 
for such purposes. 
The United States 
make no such allow- 
ance for any of its 
public servants. 

“Cuba is a state 
with a population of 
about a million and 
a half, one-third of 
which is black. Yet 
the temporary gov- 
ernor of this insig- 
nificant island re- 
ceives an allowance 
equal to the com- 
bined salaries of the 
governors of Ala- 
bama, Georgia, 
Kansas, Maine, Ne- 
braska, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, and Oregon. General Wood's ‘drink 
bill’ alone equaled the combined salaries of the governors of 
Vermont, Oregon, and New Hampshire. There are no less than 
thirty-three governors in the United States whose salary is not 
as large as the sum allowed General Wood for the drinks and 
the cigars. It can not be said that General Wood's services as 
governor of Cuba were of such an exceptional order that he was 
justly entitled to such extraordinary compensation. ‘The real 
work of rehabilitation in Cuba had been done by Brooke and 
Ludlow. Under Wood, we believe, the medical department of 
the army made the ‘important discovery’ that yellow fever and 
malaria are propagated by mosquitoes. Inasmuch as the propa- 
gation of malaria in this way had already been discovered in 
Italy, and a small Virginia city had for two or three years been 
treating the mosquito pests with coal oil, the ‘important discovery’ 
under Wood seems to have been rather a second-hand affair. 

“In addition to the allowance of $20,000 per annum, General 
Wood seems to have had an elastic corruption fund at his dis- 
posal. We know that $9,000 was at his direction taken from the 
Cuban treasury and handed over to the agent of the sugar trust 
to influence congressional legislation in the interests of the trust. 
It is also rumored that he paid large sums to Gomez and other 
patriots in order to pacify them, In short, he seems to have had 
carte blanche to buy up blackmailers and contribute money to 
affect American legislation. We may sum up the entire episode 
with the remark that General Wood was paid $20,000 a year for 
being the personal friend of President Roosevelt.” 

















GENERAL LEONARD WOOD. 


A photograph taken at the time of the evacu- 
ation of Cuba. 


Turning now to the other side of the picture, we are met with 
the assertion that this payment, made at the rate of about $5,000 
a year, was regarded merely as a liberal pension for the old pa- 
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triot ; and it is said in a statement given out by a high official of 
the War Department that “it is believed that but for this as- 
sumption of the costs of Gomez’s living expenses, the conditions 
in Cuba might have paralleled those in the Philippines, and the 
United States Government, after fighting Spain to secure free- 
dom for the Cubans, might have been obliged to turn on them 
the force of her armies.” If this was the case, says the Baltimore 
Sun, it was “a good bargain,” for “a war with the Cubans would 
have been a calamity in more ways than one.” The Hartford 
Times, an anti-expansionist critic of the Administration, calls 


‘ ” 


the expenditure “wise and justifiable,” and the Detroit ews 
believes that “peace at the price paid the old insurgent leader 
was perhaps the cheapest purchase ever made by the United 
States.” It ‘would have been cheap at a thousand times the 
price,” thinks the Philadelphia Ledger. 

But the idea of bribery is scouted by the Pittsburg 77zmes, 
which recalls the fact that General Gomez has just declined a 
pension which the Cuban congress wanted to give him, and that 
he previously declined to be a candidate for the Presidency, 
which would have brought him a salary of $25,000 a year. The 
Boston /eurna/ recalls that “Congress appropriated $3,000, 000 
for the express purpose of relieving the destitution of these home- 
less, ragged, and starving men, who had given all for the cause 
of Cuba Libre,” and adds: 


“It is an insult to General Gomez even more than to the United 
States to assert that this money was paid to him to‘buy’ the 
support of his influence. General Gomez did not need to be pur- 
chased, He has been a firm, consistent friend of the Americans. 
Our officers have always had the pleasantest relations with him. 
Some of his subordinates who knew less of us and less of the 
world may have distrusted our purposes, but Gomez, never. The 
rank and file of the Cuban army would not have welcomed their 
own share of the tactful American gift if their beloved old leader 
had not participated in its benefits. ‘The allowance which was 
made to him was moderate, proper, indispensable. The United 
States would have been blind and boorish had it not offered it- 
General Gomez was absolutely justified in accepting. 

“As a matterof fact the payment tohim has been for two years 
a public record of the War Department, available for Congress- 
men, anti-imperialists, and all others who run to read. It is 
being brought out now and: exploited as a part of the general 




















GRATITUDE! 
The Detroit News. 


anti-Administration policy—as one more expedient of unprin- 
cipled politicians who, in desperate lack of all else, are now 
throwing mud at the flag of the nation.” 

As for General Wood's salary, the Louisville Pos¢ considers it 
“an extremely small allowance,” and says that “the only wonder 
is that General Wood managed to support his office as well as he 
did and not come home a bankrupt.” 





PRESIDENT PATTON of Princeton says our national conscience is in great 
danger just now. Will our traducers kindly note this significant admis- 
sion? ‘The nation still has a conscience! Cuban papers please copy.—7he 
Chicago Evening Post. 
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IRRIGATION BILL A LAW. 


T HE irrigation bill, now a law, receives the unanimous sup- 

port of the press of the Western States, especially of those 
to be benefited by the measure; but several of the Eastern and 
Middle State papers consider it an extravagant piece of legisla- 
tion. For instance, the Philadelphia Ledger calls it “the enter- 
ing wedge of a scheme of extravagance for the diversion of pub- 

















THE RIGHT KIND OF “WATER CURE.” 
—TZhe Boston Herald. 


lic funds for the benefit of railroad corporations and private per- 
sons,” while the Chicago Post goes further and remarks that it is 
“a sort of perpetual-motion appropriation that would make that 
perennial grant for a fence around West Point look like a pile of 
second-hand truck in a pawnshop.” The New York Sw re- 
marks that “the almost certain result will be that money will 
fail to come in fast enough over the Land Office counters to meet 
the demands of the irrigationists ; and as soon as the vast scheme 
of local improvement at the general cost is well under way, we 
shall have an annual irrigation bill which will make the river 
and harbor bill or the public buildings omnibus bill of past expe- 
rience seem insignificant.” The Providence Journa/ says: 


“Each of the States and Territories named in the law will be 
urging its claim to early attention; and, if we may draw infer- 
ences from the comparative ease with which the measure has 
now been carried through Congress, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that with no very difficult use of the log-rolling process new 
drafts will be made upon the Treasury at every session of Con- 
gress. This is not saying that the irrigation of the country’s 
arid lands ought not to be undertaken at federal expense or that 
the law which has been passed provides an improper way of 
doing the work. What is intended here is simply to call atten- 
tion to the very important fact that a wedge has been entered 
which may go far under the hammering of successive congresses. 
Not only is it entirely unknown what the ultimate cost of the ir- 
rigation work will be; but, once that is provided for by the fed- 
eral Government, we must presently look for demands for the 
improvement of turnpikes, the drainage of swamps and other 
schemes of similar nature. In plain words, we are now to enter 
upon a new form of national expenditure which may lead no one 
can know whither. It may have been necessary, but it is a bit 
startling.” 


Turning to the other side of the argument we find the Salt 
Lake 7rzdune, published in the region to be benefited, saying 
that the measure “is a very modest beginning, by no means ade- 
quate to the necessities of the case. Hereafter we hope to see 
appropriations put in the river and harbor bill for the reclama- 
tion of the public arid lands, on a scale commensurate with the 
very great importance and magnitude of the work to be done.” 
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The Salt Lake Deseret Evening News, the Denver Repuddican, 
and the Denver 7zmes all comment very favorably upon the 
measure, Zhe Repudlican stating that the worst thing to be feared 
from national construction of irrigation works “is that sooner or 
later Congress may enact laws that will conflict with those of 
the States and that thus State irrigation systems may be thrown 
into confusion,” It also thanks the Eastern members “ who sup- 
ported the measure from unselfish motives.” 

The bill provides that the money derived from the sale of 
public lands in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wyo- 
ming, less the amount paid to local land officers and five per cent. 
due the State under existing laws for educational purposes, is to 
be put into a “reclamation fund,” for the construction and main- 
tenance of irrigation works in the States and Territories named. 
Provision is made for the payment out of the Treasury of any 
deficiencies in the allowances to agricultural colleges owing to 
this disposition of public lands. The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to examine, survey, and construct the irrigation 
works and to report the cost thereof to Congress at each session. 
Of something like 600,000,000 acres of vacant land, 60,000,000 
acres may be irrigated and saved for agricultural purposes, and 
to keep the lands from syndicates and speculators, no individual 
can acquire water rights to more than 160 acres. 





DEFEAT OF THE PROPOSED CONNECTICUT 
CONSTITUTION. 


HEORETICALLY the cities and the small towns in Con- 
necticut are arrayed against each other in a battle for rep- 
resentation in the lower house of the state legislature. The great 
fight was to have been waged on Monday of last week over the 
adoption of a new constitution. Instead of a fight, however, it 
turned out to be a very tame burial; only about fifteen per cent. 
of the voters, in cities and small towns alike, took part in the 
election, and the constitution that a state convention had been 
four and a half months in framing was speedily laid at rest. 
The little towns did not like it because it conceded something to 
the big towns; and the big towns would not have it because it 
did not concede enough. ‘The existing system has the beauty of 
simplicity, and some of the Connecticut papers think the people 
of the State are satisfied with it. Under it about half the towns 
have one representative each in the lower house, and the rest 
have two each. The New Haven Pa//adium thinks the vote 
shows that “the people are satisfied with things as they are,” 
and the New Haven Journal and Courier remarks: “It is diffi- 
cult to tell what the performance means, if it means anything, 
but it doesn’t seem to mean that there is any very widespread 
or strenuous demand in Connecticut for constitutional reform.” 
The New York Suz observes: “‘The meagerness of the vote cast, 
only some fifteen per cent. of the registered vote of the State, 
must dump into doleful dumps those philosophers who hold that 
the referendum is humanity’s greatest boon and brightest hope.” 
This defeat, in the opinion of a number of Connecticut papers, 
however, is not a defeat for either side, but a defeat for a com- 
promise proposition, and a warning, therefore, that there is to 
be no compromise in the future. The conservative New York 
Evening Post urges the Connecticut city party to radical action. 
It declares : 


“Experience has shown the futility of working for reform in 
Connecticut through legislative sanction. Even could the legis- 


lature be dragooned or stampeded into action looking toward an- 
other constitutional convention, it would again make the body 
representative of the towns and not of the people, and would 
again hedge it about with limitations, only morally binding per- 
haps, but effectual barriers in a body so organized. 


It is idle to 
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ask the legislature to reform itself, but a way to reform may be 
found that does not pass through legislative doors. In the exist- 
ing constitution there 1s no provision regarding the calling of a 
convention, and there is no good reason, therefore, why the peo- 
ple, acting through a governor chosen on the reform issue, may 
not themselves call aconvention. It would be radical, but not 
revolutionary, and it appears to be the only Connecticut road to 
democracy. There could be no better time than this year for 
such a campaign, for such a sharp defining of the issue. Never 
have the voters of Connecticut been so thoroughly informed on 
the question. A conceded majority of them desire representa- 
tive reform, and if, through a continuance of the campaign of 
agitation, they can be brought to act together in the matter, the 
existing oligarchy may be overturned within a year.” 





VIOLENCE IN THE COAL STRIKE. 


HILE strike riots have been rife in Chicago, Paterson, 

and Pawtucket, it is considered a remarkable fact that 

the great coal strike, involving nearly 150,000 men, has been 
maintained with so little disorder. The officers of the miners’ 
union have made every effort to keep the men quiet, and the 
newspapers that sympathize most heartily with the men, like 
the New York American and Journal and the Philadelphia 
North American, have been most earnest in counseling the mi- 


ners to avoid violence. No outbreak serious enough to call out 


a sheriff's posse has occurred so far. ‘The New York Sum, whose 


sympathy is with the mine owners, says, however: 


“Every anthracite mine is an armed camp. Men working in 
them are hounded with insult, hanged in effigy, threatened with 
death, shot at from ambush, and made to feel that not only 
their own footsteps, but the hearthstones of their homes are 
dogged with dynamite. 

“Soft and apologetic words about peace and order can not veil 
the terrorism that confronts those who wish to work in the an- 
thracite mines; and plainly these would-be workers are thou- 
sands. 

“The mine owners are strained to their utmost to provide sim- 
ple defense of their property from destruction. What their task 
would be to provide protection to miners getting out coal can be 
imagined. 

“If the authorities of Pennsylvania will uphold the law and 
the people of Pennsylvania will stand up for fair play and equal 
rights, anthracite will be mined, and New York will be cleared 
of the smoke from soft coal.” 


The popular supposition that all is quiet along the Susque- 
hanna is also disputed by the Scranton Free Press, published in 
the heart of the strike region, which says: 


‘““The newspapers that are saying that the anthracite mine dis- 
tricts are in a state of peace and quietude misstate the facts, and 
it is not necessary for any of the officers of this organization that 
is now on strike to minimize the danger or to say that the condi- 
tions as appearing in the metropolitan dailies are exaggerations. 
Indeed half of the truth has not been stated, and if the officers 
of this organization wish to make the public believe that they are 
entitled to a fraction of the consideration they are claiming, they 
wiil put an end to lawlessness or call the strike off. It should 
never have been instituted. Its prolongation is an incitement to 
deeds of violence. 

‘What was the effort to hang Engineer Flannigan last Thurs- 
day? Who was responsible for it? Who should be punished for 
the attempt? Who should take the initiative in administering 
the punishment? The spirit of unrest is abroad, the law is dis- 
graced and anarchy reigns. Do not be amazed at this state- 
ment. The facts will not warrant any other. Men, for exerci- 
sing the commonest rights guaranteed to all who live in civilized 
communities, are terrorized and the lives of all belonging to 
them made miserable. For attending to their own affairs in 
their own way without molesting any one they are jeered at, 
stoned, hung, and burned in effigy. Is this according to the 
spirit of trade-unionism? The Free Press hopes that it is not. 
At this time and for several very long months back Scranton has 
been in a very unsettled condition. Not only has freedom of ac- 
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tion been denied, but freedom of speech has been punished se- 
verely, and if a-man thought aloud he was liable to damage his 
business. Is this trade-unionism? Zhe Free Press does not so 
understand.” 

The mine owners, in the opinion of the strike leaders, are anx- 


oer 


ious for a riot, The operators would like nothing better than 
to get out the militia,” said one of the union leaders last week, 
for then the strikers would have to fight the military of the 
The 
miners are particularly incensed at the “coal and iron police,” 
The United Mine 
Workers’ Journa/, the organ of the strikers, says of them: 


State, and perhaps the nation, and would inevitably lose. 
and charge these police with inciting riots. 


“The theory upon which these private armies are raised is in 
itself a menace to a free country, but when the character of the 
recruits in this army is scrutinized it is doubly alarming. Habit- 
ual criminals, men whose ‘record’ and photo are prominent in 
police bureaus constitute the bulk of the army. ‘They do not fig- 
ure in bank robberies, or in swindles where brains and cool cour- 
age are required, but in the general riff- 
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track, derailing atrain. He does any and all species of crime. 
Taht is why he 1s there and what he 1s paid for' These Hes- 
sians are not used to maintain order—their business is to stir up 
disorder. ‘They are not used to uphold law—they are there for 
the purpose of breeding lawlessness. They are a menace to lib- 
erty, a blot on the State, a portent for evil, a premium on disor- 
der, and a stench in the nostrils of decency. 

“President Mitchell is not opposed to the companies protecting 
their property. He, incommon with other good citizens, stand 
for law and order. But he does protest, as every decent man 
will protest, against screening the slums of the cities for the 
vicious and depraved, and investing them with police powers.” 


PANAMA. 


ELEE and Panama are two names that are coupled fre- 
quently in the comments on the Senate’s action favorable 

to the Panama canal route. ‘There is no doubt,” says the New 
York Journal of Commerce, “that the explosion of Mont Pelée, 


and the belief of scientific gentlemen that 





raff of scoundrelism, wife-beating, petty 
robberies—parasites on the * powers that 
prey.’ Generally they are derelicts on 
the ocean of life—the flotsam and jetsam 
on the shores of humanity. ‘They are in- 
valuable to the‘ward leader,’ where a 
caucus is to be packed or a primary is to 
be carried or a jury to be hung or a rival 
‘leader’ to be assaulted and a voter to be 
personated, They are a covert threat to 
good government and furnish the. ap- 
plause when some petty ruffian makesa 
verbal assault on the candidate of decent 


men. Election day is the day of their 
apotheosis, Then they are a fit weapon 


for the hour and the power of darkness. 
That day they must be ‘seen’ and ‘in- 
structed,’ and they swarm from their 
kennels like flies ready for any deed of 
shame or blood...... 

“This cowardly combination of Sikes and 
Carey is let loose on a law-abiding village 
to work out his own sweet will. ‘The quiet 
attitude of the strikers excites his wrath as 
it places his ‘job’ in jeopardy. ... He 
shoots a child in the back in repelling an 








Nicaragua is far more subject than Pan- 
ama to volcanic action, had much to do 
with the Senate’s action in directing the 
President to go ahead with the canal at 
Panama.” The bill, as framed by Sena- 
tor Spooner and passed by the Senate, 
authorizes the President to acquire the 
rights and improvements of the Panama 
route, if he can obtain them upon satisfac- 
tory terms, and to proceed with the build- 
ing of a canal there. If he can not get 
terms that he thinks reasonable, he is to 
acquire the rights and improvements of 
the Nicaragua route and build the canal 
there. The Washington correspondents 
are wellnigh unanimous in the opinion 
that the House will concur in this action 
of the Senate, and they consider the vic- 
tory for Panama assured. The Nicaragua 
advocates are taking their defeat grace- 
fully. 
for Nicaragua, says: “The great consid- 


Senator Morgan, who led the fight 








imaginary foe. He murders in cold blood 
inoffensive men walking peacefully along 
the highway. He places obstructions on the 


A little 
England 




















EDWARD: “He didn’t get my crown, anyway; I had it ‘tied under my 


chin.” —The Detroit Journal. 


MISTRESS OF THE SEAS. 
coronation taking place outside of 





eration is a canal. The question of route 
The people demand acanal. 


I think they would have preferred the 


is secondary. 


—Harper's Weekly. 

















OUR CORONATION WEEK. 
OUTSIDE OBSERVERS: “As usual, they’re ahead of us.” 
—The Chicago News. 


SOME CROWNINGS HERE AND ELSEWHERE. 
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Nicaragua route, but I feel satisfied they will be glad to have 
the Panama.” Most of the Nicaraguan papers concur in this 
view, but the Hartford Courant bids the friends of Nicaragua 
“brace up,” as “there are other years and other congresses to 
come,” and ‘‘the Panama route may lose favor as quickly as it 
has gained it.” 


Some of the Democratic papers charge that the Senate vote for 
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over prejudice that this country has ever seen. The Nicaragua 
route was not so much a project as a mania, a cult. We seein 
the case of Senator Morgan how it became bound up with the 
deepest religious beliefs. In his eyes, to-day, the American peo- 
ple stand convicted of national apostasy, in having abandoned 
the true Nicaraguan faith. Yet his enthusiasm was only a little 
more extravagant than that which afflicted nine-tenths of our 
population but a little while ago. Nicaragua seemed impreg- 

















nably intrenched. Both political parties 
] were for it; the press was almost a unit in 
advocating it; a formidable array of en- 
gineers and military men stood for it, and 
it was backed by powerful financial inter- 
ests. Yet the whole frowning fortress 
has now been battered down by simple 
common sense. Expert opinion was first 
won over. The international technical 
commission made a report in favor of 
Panama in 1898 which had a great effect 
on all engineers. Then followed our own 
commission, whose researches on the 
spot first resulted in the conversion of 
some of its members—Admiral Walker 
notably—and slowly and in the end led 
to the great revulsion of sentiment which 
had its crowning demonstration in the 
vote of the Senate yesterday. It is a fine 











COMPLETED SECTION OF THE PANAMA CANAL, WEST OF COLON. 


Panama is merely a ruse to prolong the route discussion and de- 
lay the whole enterprise. Thus the New York American and 
Journal says: 


“The Senate, house of lords for the trusts, served its masters 
and betrayed the country when it voted against building the 
Nicaragua Canal and in favor of the Panama job. 

“There were honest votes cast for the Spooner amendment, of 
course, but they were few. The prevailing purpose was to pre- 
vent the building of any canal by playing Panama against Nica- 
ragua, 

“Once more the supreme use of the Senate to the trusts—to 
the organized predatory wealth of the country—lhas been demon- 
strated. It is the chamber of obstruction, the citadel of special 
interests.” 


So, too, thinks the Richmond Dispatch, which says: 


“The action of the Senate is a distinct triumph for the time, 
at least, for the great transcontinental railway companies, whose 
interests are now identified with the larger transatlantic trans- 
portation lines, and are seeking, according to all accounts, to 
control also the transpacific carrying trade. 

“It means that there is to be no definite settlement of the isth- 
mian canal question by this Congress. For the House passed 
the Hepburn bill, which favors the Nicaragua route, with only 
two dissenting votes. In so doing the lower branch respected 
the wishes of the vast majority of the American people, and it is 
hardly to be doubted that it will stand firm, as it should. 

“The result ought to be to throw the question into the next 
congressional campaign, and in that event, it would seem, it will 
be in the power of the Democrats to. turn the situation to their 
advantage. 

“As we see it and as we have heretofore indicated, the ‘advo- 
cates’ of the Panama route represent a gigantic combination to 
defeat the building of any canal atall. Indeed, Senator Teller 
is quoted as having stated that he would vote for the Spooner 
amendment with that end in view.” 


But now is the time of jubilee for the Panama papers. The 
Baltimore American recalls that “for fourteen years and more 
The American made the fight single-handed,” and “ not a news- 
paper in the United States came to our aid.” The New York 
svening Post, however, says that it (7he Evening Post) was 
“the first and for a long time the only American newspaper of 
any consequence to maintain that the Panama route was the 
better.” It says of the result: 


“We consider it one of the most gratfying triumphs of reason 


and inspiring example of what the per- 
suasive power of truth can do with a de- 
mocracy. We Americans have not, per- 
haps, that swift lucidity of which the French boast, but we have, 
at any rate, as the final choice of the Panama route proves, a 
practical love of the truth and a business capacity—a ‘ horse 
sense,’ let us say—which work well in the long run, The suc- 
cess won by steady hammering in this affair of the isthmian 
canal should be an encouragement to every reformer with a good 























SENATOR SPOONER. 


cause and sound arguments. ‘They will come to their own with 
the American democracy, granted time and patience.” 

The St. Paul Dispatch does not think we need an isthmian 
canal, and the Baltimore Su” says 

“The fact is, there are grave doubts whether a canal would be 
worth the money which it would cost. ‘There is also ground, so 


the scientists say, for the belief that a canal built in a region of 





























earthquakes and volcanoes would be an unsafe enterprise. ‘The 
warning of the scientists has had far more weight than the sus- 
picion that the influence of the transcontinental railroads has 
been enlisted against the canal. If there is further delay in 
building an interoceanic canal, there will be no cause for public 
regret. An undertaking of such magnitude ought not to be hur- 
ried along in a careless way. The country can afford to wait.’ 


COMPETITION GAINING ON THE TRUSTS. 


S° weighty an authority in the business world as the New 
““ York Journal of Commerce expresses the belief that the 
folly of the trusts “in imagining that they can hold the enter- 
prise of this greatest of all nations in unjust restraint” is ap- 
proaching its day of reckoning, and it believes that “the inevi- 
table is in sight to men of sound vision.” This statement will 
come as a surprise to those who have been thinking that the 
trusts will soon control the country, and who have imagined that 
“the common people” will be held in a sort of vassalage to great 
monopolies that control everything. It is based upon the impor- 
tant discovery that the independent enterprises launched in the 
last seventeen months have a larger capitalization than that of 
all the trusts organized in the last twelve years. We seem to be 
passing, therefore, from an era of great trust organization to an 
era of strong competition, and as the trust is “to be regarded as 
an expedient for shielding preexisting capital against the natu- 
ral workings of competition,” it begins to look as if the “‘expe- 
dient for shielding” were failing to shield. The true capitaliza- 
tion of all the consolidations effected within the last twelve years 
is reckoned by this authority at about $4, 500,000,000, while the 
increase of large and small independent corporations in the last 


seventeen months is reckoned at $5,000,000,000. Zhe Journal of 


Commerce remarks that this “affords much food for reflection to 
those who passively tolerate or enthusiastically support the 
trusts,” and it goes on to say: 


“Reflect upon the significance of this comparison and see what 
it teaches. 1. That imposing as the expansion of the trusts may 
seem, that of the independent ‘industries is immeasurably 
greater. 2. That our minor millionaires and our substantial 
men of business have reached the conclusion that conservatively 
financed and well-managed corporations, with moderate capitals, 
have nothing to fear from the competition and the supposed su- 
perior advantages of the trusts. 3. That the surprising magni- 
tude of the new independent corporations evidences a very em- 
phatic and general conviction on this point. 4. That the 

















LITTLE CUBA HAS WEATHiERED MANY A STORM, AND WILL WEATHER ‘THIS 
ONE. —The Minneapolis Journal, 
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independent industries are gaining so rapidly on the trust 
forces that the hopes of the monopolist organizations seem to be 
already foredoomed. 5. That the process of consolidating capt- 
tals has released large numbers of well-trained principals of suc- 
cessful corporations, who are now employing their means and 
experience in the ranks of competition ; the efforts to create mo 
nopolies thus proving self-defeating. 6. he foregoing consid- 
erations may be regarded as largely accounting for such facts as 
the following :—that the new independent concerns are so far 
generally doing well and finding no difficulty in competing with 
the trusts; that a noteworthy proportion of the monopoly claimed 
by certain trusts in their respective trades has been reduced ; for 
instance, United States steel began with a control of 80 per cent 
of national output and now claims only 67 on steel and 45 on pig 
iron; while the sugar trust has reduced its claim of control from 
about go per cent. to 50 percent. As further symptoms of deca- 
dence, it may be noted that, notwithstanding the extraordinary 
prosperity of trade, not a few of the trusts are falling far behind 
their early promises as to net earnings: expectations as to econ- 
omies are failing more or less to materialize ; and in several no- 
table cases the consolidated concerns have been disbanded, while 
others appear destined either to early follow suit or to be reor- 
ganized on a more conservative basis.” 


‘The day of reckoning for the trusts may be delayed, the writer 
infers, but it isin sight. ‘To quote further: 


“The foregoing facts foreshadow the impending outcome of 
the new movement. Its origin was based on a misconception of 
the laws that inevitably control the movements of industry and 
commerce; and its issue can only be failure and the return to 
natural competition, and that possibly with greater severity and 
a lower range of prices than has heretofore been experienced. 
The new-fashioned structures—so far as they may possess sub- 
stantial backing or exercise a material measure of control in their 
respective trades—may be able to weather the trial after unload- 
ing their watered stock and otherwise reconstructing their 
finances, for, with a sound financial basis and good manage- 
ment, the magnitude of their scale of business need be no detri- 
ment to their success but possibly a help to it; but, for the oth- 
ers, it can only be that a reckoning awaits them proportioned to 
their reckless ignoring of the laws of sound finance and their 
folly in imagining that they can hold the enterprise of this great- 
est of all nations in unjust restraint. There is no escape from 
the penalty of the making-haste-to-get rich policy on which so 
many venturous men have been running for the last five vears. 
The inevitable is in sight to men of sound vision; but the event 
may prove to be comparatively distant.” 


The lron Age (New York) also sounds a warning against 
“the danger of continued flotations of industrial [or trust] secu- 
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CAN’T MAKE HIM DO THE TRICK. 
—The New York World. 
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rities,” and after a consideration of our present prosperity, it 
adds: 


“The day of reckoning for the many acts of financial extrava- 
gance committed in connection with the creation of our industri- 
als is none the less bound to come, and every fresh creation which 
contains any elements of unsoundness will simply add fuel to the 
flames. It is the part of common business prudence to keep this 
fact constantly in mind.” 


CUBAN RECIPROCITY AND REPUBLICAN 
SENTIMENT. 


OTHING seems more clear than the fact that the Republi- 
can Senators and Congressmen who are opposing recipro- 
city with Cuba are out of line with the sentiments expressed in 
the majority of the Republican newspapers. Not only are the 
Republican papers overwhelmingly in favor of reciprocity, but 
the Republican conventions thus far held show the same senti- 
ment, resolutions in favor of such action having been adopted in 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Kansas, and Nebraska. The pres- 
ent Congress, nevertheless, seems likely to grant reciprocity to 
Cuba either with extreme reluctance, or not at all. We give 
here a brief statement of the attitude taken by most important 
of the Republican journals. 


Such leaders of national Republican opinion as the New York 
Sun and 7ridune are earnestly in favor of reciprocity, as has 
been recorded a number of times in these pages. ‘The New York 
Mail and Express believes that it “should be granted graciously 
and generously,” and the New York Commercial Advertiser 
declares that the contemplated delay till November or December 
is ‘“‘an injustice to Cuba which amounts to a crime, a deliberate, 
calculated, fully comprehended crime.” ‘The Brooklyn S/ana- 
ard-Union says that if reciprocity is denied, “it will be difficult 
to remove from the public mind an impression that faith has 
been broken with the new Cuban republic,” and it seems to the 
Philadelphia Press that “it will be a distinct blot on an other- 
wise glorious record and a plain defiance of overwhelming public 
sentiment.” So, too, thinks the Philadelphia North American, 
and the Philadelphia Ledger believes that such an event “will 
place the party in a false and embarrassing position on the eve 
of the congressional elections, and, with unexampled fatuity, 
provide the Democrats with a powerful issue.” Says the Phila- 
delphia Avening Telegraph: “The bottom of the business is 
that, at the dictation of a small clique closely banded together, 
this nation is to repudiate its obligations, refuse to deal equi- 
tably with the islanders we have taken under our charge, crush 
out the hopes and expectations they have entertained with every 
warrant of right and reason, and compel them to face distress 
and disaster at the very outset of their career.” 

The Providence /Journa/ declares that a denial of reciprocity 
will be a “national disgrace” by which “the sound sense of the 
country will be outraged.” ‘The Boston /ourna/ takes a like 
view of the matter, and the Hartford Pos¢ regards it as ‘‘ humili- 
ating” that “the outcome of this long controversy is not the tri- 
umph of justice.” The Buffalo Fxfress, the Pittsburg Dispatch, 
the Cleveland Leader, the Toledo B/ade, the Detroit 7ribune, 
the Portland Oregonian, and the Indianapolis Journa/ all ex- 
press similar views. The Chicago /nfer Ocean believes that “the 
President has voiced the will and the desire of the American 
people” in this matter, and the Chicago 7rzéune thinks it will 
be dangerous to disregard that will. “The President sees the 
Cuban reciprocity question as the nation sees it,” says the Min- 
neapolis /ourna/, and the Milwaukee Wisconsin adds that 
“there is just one thing for the Republicans in the Senate to do, 
and that is to stand by the President.” The Topeka Cafita/, 
too, declares that “‘the country is with the President on this 
question,” and it is the observation of the Marshalltown (Ia.) 
Times-Republican that “he has the almost united support of the 
country behind him as represented in the Republican press and 
in the platform expressions of various state conventions.” 

There is a wing of the Republican press, however, which 
stoutly opposes the proposed concession. Their leader is the 
New York Press, whose opinions on this matter have been often 
quoted in these pages. A similar stand is taken by the St. 
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Louis G/obe- Democrat, which calls the reciprocity campaign “a 
free-trade raid, masked under the name of Cuban concessions,” 
and the Louisville Commercial advises the party to “let this 
Cuban tariff tinkering alone for this session.” . The Salt Lake 
Tribune brands the proposed reciprocity as an “unjust scheme” 
that “discriminates against one of our home industries,” and the 
Colorado Springs Gazef¢e, published in another beet-sugar State, 
makes a similar comment. The Denver Nepuddican believes 
that “the Republican Senators who are opposed to the reduction 
in the tariff on raw sugar from Cuba are making a highly credit- 
able fight,on account of which they will receive the applause of 
good Republicans in all parts of the Union.” ‘The Brooklyn 
Times takes the optimistic view that ‘there is no better omen of 
good to party than the fact that the members of the House and 
of the Senate show a sturdy spirit of independence, and that 
they refuse to surrender their own convictions to the opinions of 
the President of the United States.” “If Cubans are in tempo- 
rary distress,” says the San Francisco Chronicle, ‘“* Americans 
will cheerfully contribute to their relief; but there is no reason 
for tariff concessions on Cuban products which is not an equally 
good reason for making similar reductions to Germany or Mex- 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


IT is not altogether clear whether the Boers cheered for King Edward or 
for that $15,000,000.— 7/#e Atlanta Journal. 


SOME Washington critics assert that the Philippine war is demoralizing 
our soldiers. Is that pensionable ?—7%e Philadelphia Ledger. 


SCHWAB has begun giving money to colleges. We may expect that it 
will be “Dr.” Schwab before long.—7se Chicago Record-Herald. 


PERHAPS the Civic Federation might be able to settle the dispute be- 
tween Panama and Nicaragua.—7he New York Mail and Express. 


ILL health is trying to get the start of J. Pierpont Morgan, It will be in- 
teresting to watch the experiment.— 7%e St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 


GENERAI. ALGER has had togo to California for his health. He has prob- 
ably laughed himself sick over the Miles case.—-7he Chicago Record-Heraild. 


WE are constrained to the conclusion that the sympheny of the average 
political machine is built with but three notes—“dough,” “see,” and “me.” 
—The Chicago Evening Post. 


DR. MACARTHUR, of New York, says the millennium has begun. New 
Yorkers take a very hopeful view since closer communication with Chicago 
has been established.— 7he Chicago News. 


THERE being no prospect of a termination of the contest between the 
meat trust and the people, why not submit the price of meat to arbitra- 
tion ?—Zhe New Orleans Times- Democrat. 


Ir is expected that the Filipinos will assist in the celebration of “the 
glorious Fourth”in Manila. They will certainly hear some surprising 
news when the Declaration of Independence is read to them.—7he New 
York World. 


SOME of the Pennsylvania Republicans are bold enough openly to oppose 
the gentleman selected by Mr. Quay for the gubernatoria! nomination. 
They must be new people who have just moved in from other States.— 7%e 
Chicago Recorad-Herald. 























KITCiJENER IS A BACHELOR—THIS WILL BE HIS NEXT BATTLE. 
— The Ohio State Journal, Columbus, 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


ARE OUR BOOKS FOR GIRLS WORTH 
READING? 


O the recurrent discussion of educational methods for girls 
different from those applied in the education of boys, 7he 
Saturday Review (Londen, April 19) has a very interesting 
contribution, chiefly in the form of observations upon so-called 
“virls’ books.” Zhe Review pronounces against them as lack- 
ing robust ideals and omitting a normal cultivation of hero wor- 
ship. It lays down the principle that in its judgment dominates 
in a successful book for the young: 


“‘ Hero-worship is rooted in child-nature ; girls and boys equally 
can not live without a hero, or at any rate can not live happily 
without one. With them it is just the reaching after the ideal, 
which in the child-mind neither disillusion nor degeneracy has 
had time to choke, and to the child-mind can appeal only ina 
concrete form. Therefore the hero is not a luxury but a neces- 
sity, and his influence is correspondingly deep on the child’s ca- 
reer. Caterers for boys have long ago perceived this and have 
crowded their boys’ books with valiant attractive lads, bold 
brave men, splendid performances, and astounding dangers. 
Even the bad people are filled in with a good firm brush ; their 
faults are the faults of qualities. They are wicked but not mis- 
erably or morbidly wicked. And the effect of these books on 
boys is that of a nice-tasting tonic. That the good people and 
bad people alike are unlike human beings is no matter whatever. 
Children, unless poor little crammed precocities, are not intro- 
spective. They do not consciously consider themselves, and 
have no idea what their nature is like.” 


As for girls’ books, the writer considers them “drivel” for the 
most part. He says: 


“Of course it would not matter at all, if there were none but 
boys’ books; for we agree absolutely with the Duchess of Suth- 
erland that ‘books for boys appeal to girls because they appeal 
to boys, and for no other reason.’ That would be reason enough 
for anybody but a publisher; but he is nothing if not symmetri- 
cal; and as there are well-recognized ‘boys’ books’ so there 
must be ‘girls’ books.’ And so the stupid convention grows up. 
Unfortunate authors are instructed to write for girls, which they 
naturally take to mean something the opposite of what they 
write for boys. ‘Therefore all the strength and freshness that 
makes the boys’ story go strong is scrupulously avoided and sen- 
timent and drivel takes its place.” 
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All the best girls, we are told, have been brought up on boys’ 
books and like them. 

To all this Miss Frances H. Low, writing in the same journal 
(May 24), dissents, and points out that it is of a piece with what 
she conceives to be a radical defect in the present-day education 
of girls, in which the effort is made to fulfil the same methods 
and system with girls—tho very different results have to be 
looked for—as have been found advisable in the training of 
boys. The result is that “the middle-class young woman of 
eighteen or twenty years, after six or seven years’ instruction, 
quits school without having learned one womanly craft of spe- 
cific use to her sex (or even the principles of one).” Better edu- 
cational effects, Miss Low thinks, can be reached by providing 
special courses of instruction for girls, and by providing a litera- 
ture that is distinctively for them. She proceeds to give some 
characteristics which ought to belong to such books: 


“Those of us who feel there is a whole wide width of heaven 
between this school system and true education for girls are aware 
that the alternative to tough-fibered ‘boys’ stories’ in cheap, 
crude magazines is not to be found in the shape of feeble, in- 
sipid, false ‘girls’ tales,’ but in beautiful simple fiction that is 
classical ; fiction that is fragrant with tender love between bud- 
ding girl and youth, that paints woman fair, modest, sagacious, 
as she might be and is and has been, and youth ardent and 
noble, as Scott has painted youth for us in his immortal gallery ; 
that reveals to us how lovely domestic life may be if hearts are 
fresh, pure, and capable of admiring something else than money 
and expensive houses and dresses.” 


After the discussion has brought out other interesting corre- 
spondence, The Saturday Review closes it editorially as fol- 
lows: 


“We disqualified none but the professional ‘books for girls,’ 
while we pointed out that the immature powers of children 
made it impossible for them fully to appreciate most standard 
works. Of books that are now turned out for children’s read 
ing, we said and we say that only the boys’ books are worth 
reading. ‘These, of course, vary in quality. ‘Stalky & Co.,’ for 
instance, has no place amongst books for English boys: it would 
be unfortunate indeed if they had sunk to that level. Butasa 
class these books for boys are not fairly described by our corre- 
spondent. For the most part they are vigorous and healthy. 
But it does not follow from boys’ books now holding the chil- 
dren’s field that a child’s book could not be written, or has not 
been written, that is good for both girls and boys indifferently. 
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That indeed is our main contention. ‘There is no difference be- 
tween boys and girls that requires or excuses discrimination 
between their books.” 





VICTOR MAUREL’S NEW DEPARTURE IN 
VOCAL SCIENCE. 


R. VICTOR MAUREL, the well-known opera-singer, has 
declared war against all the private and official schools of 
singing. He asserts that ‘the art of song is not only decaying, 
but on the eve of perishing.” ‘ Evolution is the essential condi- 
tion of art and life; during the last thirty years it has affected 


music through Wagner and Berlioz, and as a consequence a mod- 
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VICTOR MAUREL. 


ern school is rising against the classical school.” For this reason 
Mr. Maurel thinks that the education of singers should be trans- 
formed. With this object in view, he intends to establish a 
singing-school which he is to call the “ Petite Academie,” in op- 


“ee 


position to the “Academie Nationale de Musique.” or grand 


opera, of Paris. Speaking on this subject to the musical critic 
of the /igaro, he said: 

“The science of the voice is the basis of the art of singing. 
The voice is an instrument, produced by certain organs and sub- 
mitted to physical influences. I contend, first, that it is impos- 
sible to teach the art of singing without knowledge of vocal sci- 
ence ; to use the instrument without having studied the modes of 
its functions. What should we think of a violin-maker who 
would persist in constructing violins without knowing the quali- 
ties of the wood he employs? 

“To the empirical system of the professors, to what I will call 
psittacism, which consists in making the singers spin a series 
of sounds like parrots, it is time to substitute a positive science 
including the study of the organs. Being physical and psycho- 
logical, this science, like all other sciences, will have its methods 
and laws and will be supported by facts. Unlike empiricism, 
the value of which lies only in practise, it will be independent of 
the teacher’s whim and possess an intrinsic value of its own, 
based on anatomy, physiology, physics, etc.” 

The method is intended for the professors alone, not the schol- 
ars. Its characteristic points will include “absolute sureness of 
a scientific, rational, non-empirical teaching; scenic technic, or 
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adaptation of song to the interpretation of personality, which is 
taught nowhere, not even at the Conservatory of Music in Paris; 
finally, the study of general principles intended to develop the 
mentality of the scholar and enable him to assimilate the details 
of his art.” From a practical point of view, Mr. Maurel disclosed 
his program as follows: 


“I will teach, first, what the art of song is, what constitutes a 
part, the history of musig, and the distinctive characteristics of 
the various schools and of the great masters. I will speak, also, 
of the selected profession, of the ways to join it, of the dignity 
with which it should be practised. This is the intellectual and 
moral side of the teaching. A large library will complete the 
oral lessons. Vocal exercises will be taken then and lessons in 
graduations and ‘nuance.’ Specialists known for their science 
will at the same time give lectures on the practise of sound and 
the physiology of its producing organs. These special lessons 
will indicate the cause and the object of the efforts required from 
the scholars. At the completion of these exercises, the scholar 
will not yet be an artist; he will have to develop his critical 
sense and exercise his sensibility. I will show the profound dif- 
ferences existing between the modern lyric drama and the old 
opera. In the lyric drama the scholar has not only to sing, but 
to create personalities ; he shall learn how to dress and make up; 
above everything he must be able to express profound senti- 
ments, such as wrath, tenderness, passion, love, terror, irony, 
etc. The scholar will find that the power and the beauty of the 
voice are not sufficient ; something else is wanted, and that is 
sensibility, which is art itself. Song is not the end, but the 
means to attain it. Song considered as an ‘instrument de luxe’ 
is useless to interpret the chef-d’@uvres which plunge down to 
the depths of the human heart itself.” 

As an adjunct to his teachings, Victor Maurel advocates dan- 
cing, fencing, gymnastics, and physical culture in general to de- 
velop the lungs. Theatrical performances will give a finishing 
touch to the musical education.—7rans/ation made for Tue 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE SOUTHERN LITERARY IMPETUS. 


T can not be said that the South has in the past lacked appre- 

ciative interpreters who have been understood and received 
A some- 
what recent development, however, is what might be called a 


as contributors to our growing national literature. 


Southern literary self-consciousness, exhibited inthe tendency 
of Southern writers to write about the literary achievements 
The South Atlantic 
Quarter/y (Durham, N. C., April), Prof. Henry N. Snyder dis- 
cusses intelligently ‘The Reconstruction of Southern Literary 


and prospects of their own section. In 


Thought.” A preliminary comment on the industrial and poli- 
tical reconstruction gives him text for observing that the recon- 
struction that has taken place in the methods and spirit of South- 


ern literature since 1870 has been equally significant. He points 


- out the provincial feeling from which he thinks the South is now 


emerging and notes the reasons for it: 


“That really pathetic phrase, Southern literature, we are never 
allowed to forget. On the other hand, one never hears the books 
written by Longfellow, by Lowell, by Emerson, spoken of as 
Northern literature. Have they appropriated so much of the 
spirit of the nation as to give them the sole right to be called 
American writers? At any rate, something, either inherent or 
conventional, has saved them from the taint of provincialism 
implied in any other naming; while we always hear of Southern 
literature and Southern writers as if we had no share in the 
larger name, American. 

“This localizing designation of literary effort in the South—at 
once a distinction and a reproach—came out of those well-known 
social, political, and economic conditions which, before the war, 
kept the South sensitive to repel outside influences and arrogant 
—this word is not too strong—to maintain the high value of what- 
ever it regarded as sectionally its own. This spirit was applied 
to literature as it was applied to everything else, and the result 
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was the multiplying of books and periodicals under the emphatic 
and rather challenging title of ‘Southern.’ But the significant 
thing about this cry of the South for a literature which should 
be peculiarly its own—its own as distinguished from that pro. 
duced elsewhere in the nation—is that the cry was the sign of 
the excessive intellectual loneliness and detachment forced upon 
the South by the very conditions of its life. It was a sign, too, 
of our failure to understand these conditions as related to liter- 
ary production.” 


In this matter of a literary development of the South, Profes- 
sor Snyder observes a change of attitude going on in the direc- 
tion of breadth and cosmopolitanism in the intellectual life. He 
says: 


“In this general movement in the South toward a livelier con- 
cern in all intellectual matters there are two important elements 
that have helped to make it so vital and sorich in fruit: the first 
is the wholesome and genuine interest which the Southern people 
themselves have been taking in their own life and history; and 
secondly, the interest which the outside world—a larger world 
whose influences and forces we are rapidly making our own—is 
displaying with reference to all matters pertaining to the South. 
This interest of our own is of a wholesome nature because it is 
felt that. it is no longer necessary to be aggressively polemic 
when the word ‘South’ is mentioned ; indeed, it is clear that the 
old idea that even Southern history must be always on the defen- 
sive, that it must carry ‘a chip on its shoulder,’ is fast vanish- 
ing; and as a matter of fact we now desire to know the truth for 
its own sake and for its léssons, however sharply our lingering 
sensitiveness may be pricked by it. Consequently, he who 
writes about the South now cgn be sure of not only a larger but 
a saner body of readers than ever before—a body of readers, if 
not keen to know the truth about themselves, certainly willing 
to hear it. It is important, moreover, to remember that such an 
attitude in the reading public is bound to have a saving effect 
upon the integrity of the product of the writer. A public that 
will not be misled nor beguiled even by the stupefying sweet- 
ness of patriotic sentimentality to which it has been so long 
used, is just the kind of public to quicken the energies of author- 
ship, to stiffen its moral courage to say what it thinks, and to get 
out of its vision the squint of sectional bias. And it is only at 
the demand of such a public that what is really best in thought 
and literature can live a permanent life. . - 

“This wider and more critical public and the incentive of 
greater remuneration have not only stirred Southern writers to 
supply a demand, but have also essentially modified their meth- 
ods and aims of work. ‘This outside public has put upon the 
writer the compulsion of. specific training and discipline. This 
necessarily has quickened his conscience as to the body as well 
as the spirit of his utterance. This new public, with the rewards 
that have come with it, has made it possible for the Southern 
writer to become a literary artist if he has the divine impulse in 
him. For example, whatever of failure one may attribute to the 
works of Mr. George W. Cable and of Mr. James Lane Allen as 
complete performances, one is perfectly sure that each of them 
has, by a vigorous process of self-discipline, steadily developed 
a certain artistic quality of his nature, till there is the finer flavor 
of what is mere literature upon all each has written. The new 
conditions we have been discussing have made it possible for 
each to be, not—as was almost always the case under the O/d 
Régime that made of literature a mere accomplishment and no 
serious pursuit for men to live and die in—a doctor, ora preacher, 
or a lawyer with a taste for letters, but first of all a man of let- 
ters clinging to his art as the very staff of his life, as a jealous 
mistress brooking no rival.” 





The Author to the Reviewer.—An effort has been made 
by George Sands Goodwin to gather the opinions of some of the 
popular novelists on the art of book-reviewing as practised to- 
day in America. The result of his questioning is published in 
The Critic (June). Mr. Howells thinks that we get the fairest 
and most unbiased reviews of American books in English peri- 
odicals and of English books in American periodicals. Frank 
Norris jauntily answers that half the fun of writing books is in 
reading the reviews, but he thinks book-reviewing ‘“‘should be a 
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department by itself on the staff of any periodical or journal.” 
Cyrus Townsend Brady tells of an historical error that crept by 
accident into the publisher’s notice of one of his books, and over 
fifty journals used that notice, error and all. He wishes to see 
all reviews signed with the writer’s name. Thomas Nelson 
Page thinks that there is very little real reviewing done nowa- 
days. He is struck, on reading the “book notices” that pass for 
reviews, to find how many geniuses are constantly being discov- 
ered, and wonders what becomes of them all. Mark Twain 
writes: “I suppose I ought to take an interest in this subject, 
but really I don’t.” 


A STATUE OF DAUDET. 


‘“ T BELONG to my own boat” (to my own time), said Alphonse 

Daudet some years before his death; “I love it, but the 
boats which are to come interest me as much as my own. For 
the same dangers threaten us all, and to each of our barques the 
current is adverse, and the’sky traitorous, and for each the eve- 

















THE STATUE OF DAUDET RECENTLY UNVEILED IN PARIS, 


ning is so soon fallen.” And the evening fell for him, but the 
glow of his fame remains. His statue has just been erected in 
the Champs-Elysées in Paris, and such immortality as the sculp- 
tor’s art can give has been conferred on him, The orators, on 
the occasion of the unveiling of the statue, said some penetrating 
things about the gifted writer, as reported in the Parisian press. 
M. Abel Hermant observed that “ Daudet looked at souls from 
the same close viewpoint as that from which he would look at 
flowers in a garden.” He said further: 


“As achild lying on its back in the grass sees above its eyes 
a thousand twigs crossing and recrossing each other, he saw 
souls in their complexity and in their intersections, in the count- 
less tine network details which are, their ultimate reality. No 
metaphysics, no psychological or moralistic divination, no tech- 
nic or reasoning: he saw. His intuition was sure and sudden. 
. . » He seated himself at the very center of your being and, 
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jucidly, took the place of your own obscure conscience, .. . Not 
that he acted on his subjects by some mysterious magnetism, 
not that he fascinated you: he did not enter into your soul like 
a robber; you called him rather and effaced yourself before him 
willingly, joyfully. And when he used to say— Give me one of 
your beautiful red flowers, one of your flowers of suffering, 
blooming and bleeding,’ quickly you would give them all to 
him. And you felt that, like /e Je/7t Chose, he put your pain in 
his breast. . . . Like all that has life, this living intelligence 
was not the product of spontaneous generation. It had ances- 
tors and a civil estate, a motherland. Daudet was not a child of 
chance, he was the issue of a race, and he was the flower of a 
race... . Gradually he fructified the gifts he had received from 
nature, passing from direct and fragmentary observation to the 
great syntheses.” 


’ 


“There are no sermons and no preachers,” said M. Escudier, in 


Daudet’s novels. He continues as follows: 


“At first sight, it looks as if he was simply trying to make us 
laugh, but his irony is quite a surface affair. Underneath, it is 
indignation that burns and bursts out. It is not his way to at- 
tack bad passions and vices directly, but he applies himself, by 
the vehement opposition of their contraries, to provoke our anger 
and contempt. Never was there an author who put into pathetic 
action more personal emotion than Daudet, and, among his 
books,. I know none which, more visibly than ‘Sapho’ and 
‘Jack,’ reveal the man through the artist and writer. In short, 
this scoffer was nowise askeptic. His irony, even in its most di- 
verting form, hides a sensibility ever ready to be moved, and it 
is because he did not always know how to detach himself from 
his sentimental creations, and because he was too much bent on 
inspiring us with the love of good by the powerful antithesis of 
the consequences of evil, that he sometimes fell into exaggera- 
tion and izvraisemblance. The beauty of his work suffers a 
little from this, but its morality and its social significance are 
enhanced proportionately thereby. ‘The satirical work of Dau- 
det is of that sort which acts strongly on the customs and man- 
ners of an epoch and transforms the present into the future.”"— 
Translation made for Tue Lirerary Dicest, 


THE QUESTION OF “GREATNESS” IN 
LITERATURE. 


Y what standards shall we estimate the supremely great in 
literature, and what terms are we to apply to the enormous 
masses of literature that lie below the line of greatness? W. P. 
Trent, professor of English literature in Columbia University, 
who sets himself to answer these questions in Zhe /nternational 
Monthly (May), admits that the task is a most difficult one. “It 
is hard to conceive of a rasher attempt, at least in the sphere of 
thought,” he says, “than the one implied. . . . Yet it is obvious 
that if every man stood in awe of being deemed presumptuous 
and kept silence with regard to all vexed problems, few attempts 
would be made either to settle or to come nearer settling them.” 
He continues : . 


‘“*Howego we as individuals use the term ‘great’ in literature? 
We use it loosely, but no more loosely than we do in other con- 
nections, and presumably we all use it mainly of things or per- 
sons that do something, not of things or persons that are on the 
whole quiescent, no matter how full they may be of potential en- 
ergy. The great statesman, for example, is to each of us the 
man who accomplishes something in the sphere of politics, not 
the man who has merely the potentialities of success. And he 
must accomplish something which in our view is large, impor- 
tant, influential, comparatively permanent, more or less original, 
and unique, or we shall not call him great. Do we not apply the 
term in literature in some such way? The poem or the poet, the 
book or the writer, must actually do something with us, and that 
something must be large, important, influential, comparatively 
permanent, more or less original, and unique. Obviously there 
are two spheres in which this large, important something may be 
done—the sphere of our emotions and the sphere of our intelli- 
gence. One book stirs our feelings deeply and permanently ; 
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another opens out a range of new ideas which make an impres- 
sion upon our lives ; we call both these books great, and rightly.” 


That individual judgments and collective judgments are often 
widely at variance is obvious. Even the greatest critics have 
applied the same standards with totally different results. In 
spite cf these facts, Professor Trent points out that “there isa 
small group of what are sometimes called world-writers—writers, 
chiefly poets, supremely great, who are read in nearly every 
land and have been so read almost since they wrote; who seem 
to be separated in 





point of genius by 
a wide chasm from 
all other authors.” 
He says: 


“They are very 


few in number; 
Homer, Sophocles, 
Vergil, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Goethe nearly 
exhaust the list. 
Moliére, however, 


should be added be- 
cause he represents 
the comedy of man- 
ners so marvelous- 
ly, and we should 
doubtless include 
Cervantes and a 
few others. It is 
clear that the 
writers named are 
supreme in their 
excellence, and it is 
also obvious that they have no living peers. In fact, there are 
scarcely more than two recent authors known to us who seem 
possibly entitled to such a high rank, and they are Victor Hugo 
and Balzac, about whom the critics are still arguing fro and 
con,” 














PROF. WILLIAM P, TRENT. 


Below these writers, yet far above the majority even of writers 
to whom the word “great” is freely applied, comes “a small 
group of writers of very eminent originality and power, of great 
reputation outside their own nationalities, but still not universal 
in their genius, nor so dazzling in their achievements as the su- 


preme or world-writers.” We quote again: 


“Into it would seem to fall such poets as Pindar in Greek, Lu- 
cretius in Latin, Petrarch, Tasso, and Ariosto in Italian, Chaucer 
and Spenser in English, Schiller and Heine in German. It is 
not unlikely that some critics, desiring to give the French a place 
in the list, would insert the name of Victor Hugo; but as we 
have just seen, he is a candidate for higher honors, and person- 
ally I should unhesitatingly assign those same higher honors to 
Voltaire in his capacity of prose writer and poet combined. But 
whatever we may say of French poets, there are at least two 
French prose writers who seem very great—Rabelais and Mon- 
taigne—and to balance them we may name two very great Brit- 
ish prose writers, Swift and Gibbon. But we must be tentative 
in our illustrations, for there is little unanimity among the crit- 
ics, as may be seen by comparing the rank given Chaucer by 
Matthew Arnold and that given him by Mr. Theodore Watts- 
Dunton. Not a few of us would doubtless like to assert emphat- 
ically the supreme position of the author of ‘The Canterbury 
‘l'ales,’ but, while his merits are being more and more acknowl- 
edged by foreign scholars, it may be questioned whether he has 
even yet attained a truly cosmopolitan fame,” 


Still another classification must be made of writers whom “one 
would never think of calling supreme, altho one would as little 
think of calling them minor,” Of this grade Professor Trent 
says: 


“No attempt at enumeration is here demanded, but we may 
be reasonably sure that both Catullus and Horace belong to the 
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Roman list and Leopardi to the Italian. In English we have in 
this class such poets as Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Dryden, probably 
Pope, and perhaps Gray, Burns, Coleridge, Keats, very prob- 
ably Tennyson and Robert Browning, as well as Wordsworth, 
Byron, and Shelley, unless the partizans of the last group suc- 
ceed in elevating one or more of them into the class of the very 
great poets. ... We need not add the names of many corre- 
sponding masters of prose. Those of Charles Lamb and Landor 
and Hawthorne will be sufficient.” 


“ All that has been said,” concludes the writer, ‘is intended to 
be suggestive merely. Even if the classification has been made 
on correct lines, it needs filling out and requires many qualifica- 
tions. .. . And we must always remember that any scheme of 
classification is bad if it tends to make our judgments hard and 
fast, if it induces us to think that we can stick a pin through a 
writer and ticket him as an entomologist does an insect. But if 
we use such a scheme intelligently, it may prove useful, if only 
by stimulating us to candid objections, for candid objections im- 
ply honest thought, and honest thought on such a noble subject 
as literature can not but be beneficial.” 





MAETERLINCK’S NEW DRAMA, “MONNA 
VANNA.” 


ROM philosophy, natural science, and the contemplation of 

the mysteries of existence, Maurice Maeterlinck has turned 

to art again, to the drama, tho not to that poetic and symbolical 

form of it which marked the first period of his career as a play- 

wright. A new work of his, a drama of human love and suffer- 

ing, of disillusionment and emotional struggle, entitled ‘‘Monna 

Vanna,” has recently been produced at Paris during a “ Maeter- 

linck week,” for the Belgian poet-philosopher visited the French 

capital to superintend the production of an opera based on his 
“Pelleas et Melissande” and of the new play just named. 

In reviewing this drama, for whose»plot Maeterlinek went back 
to the time of the Italian renais ace, Catulle Mendés writes in 
La Journal: “Itis avery fine tragédy of love. There was reason 
for announcing that M. Maeterlfick had abandoned the mys- 
teries—so alluring, withal—the shadows and the obscurities in 
which he formerly delighted. What was adolescent in his ge- 
nius has developed into virile, firm, clear, rare talent, and, aside 
from certain chimerical thoughts almost superhuman, his new 
ideal is represented by palpitating humanity, which loves, suffers, 
and thinks.” 

The lesson of the drama, so far as one may be disengaged from 
the story, is said to be this—that sincerity, absolute trust, and 
faith are essential to love, and that distrust, jealousy, or the 
faintest suspicion destroys that sentiment. The plot, in brief, is 
thus summarized by M. Mendés: 


“Toward the end of the fifteenth century, Florence, at- war 
with Pisa, almost conquered and reduced her with the masterly 
aid of a mercenary soldier named Prinzevalle. Pisa is without 
provisions and ammunition, and must surrender at the next as- 
sault. The population is desperate, facing death from the ene- 
my’s sword or from starvation, The commander of the Pisanese 
troops, Guido Colonna, is conferring with his lieutenants and 
wondering why the final assault is delayed. Guido’s father, 
Monco, a philosopher and somewhat pessimistic judge of men 
and things, returns from the enemy’s camp at this moment, 
whither he had gone under a flag of truce. He brings amazing 
news, Prinzevalle is ready to spare the city and to betray his 
master, delivering arms and food to Pisa—but on one condition : 
Monna Vanna, Guido’s beloved wife, the most beautiful and 
fascinating woman in Pisa, must come to Prinzevalle's tent, 
alone and at night, with nothing but a cloak to cover her nude 
body, and she must remain in the tent till dawn, obeying Prinze- 
valle’s will. 

“Guido is furious at this shameful, dishonorable suggestion. 
Never will he consent to this sacrifice, be the cost what it may. 
Moreover, Vanna, the virtuous and gentle and good, will scorn- 
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fully repudiate the monstrous proposal; of this he is sure. But 
the old Marco thinks otherwise; Monna will consent, he says, 
for the sake of the city—the thousands of women and children 
who are threatened with death. Vanna is called and informed 
of the condition; she consents. She is ready to make the su- 
preme sacrifice of her honor. She thinks the victorious merce- 
nary captain old and ugly, but her husband tells her that, on the 
contrary, Prinzevalle is young, handsome, and brave. He sus- 
pects Vanna of knowing and loving Prinzevalle; she protests 
that she had never seen him. He is mad with rage, but had 
agreed to abide by Vanna’s decision. 

“She carries out her promise. At night she goes into the 
enemy’s camp and enters Prinzevalie’s tent. She is wounded 
by a shot intended for some one else just as she enters. Prinze- 
valle asks her a few questions; the answers are frank, simple, 
noble. She loves her husband profoundly ; she deplores the sac- 
rifice, but is resolved to submit to the tragic necessity. Prinze- 
valle, however, has already been conquered by her charm and 
nobility. He had known her when she was a child; was, in 
fact, her playmate, and had loved her ever since. She does not 
recognize him till he recalls the past to her and tells her his 
given name, Gianello. ‘Would you have loved me,’ he asks, 
‘had not fortune separated us?’ ‘To say that I should,’ she an- 
swers, ‘would be to confess that I love you now; but I love my 
husband.’ 

“*He kisses her on the forehead; she returns the kiss, and she 
is free, while Pisa is spared. Prinzevalle follows her into the 
city. Her husband, anxious and distracted, meets her. She 
tells him the truth, but he does not believe her. She protests 
and asserts her innocence, but in vain. Prinzevalle is attacked 
and Guido plans terrible revenge. But he must know the truth, 
and promises to pardon Prinzevalle if Vanna will but confess. 

“This distrust, this jealousy, these manifestations of lack of 
perfect faith and confidence, kill Vanna’s love for her husband. 
She is now free; the real marriage tie is broken. She ‘confesses’ 
—accuses Prinzevalle of the outrage he has not committed and 
demands that she be allowed to determine his punishment. The 
people consent. Prinzevalle is placed in a dungeon to which 
Janna alone is to have a key. She is to be hisexecutioner. But 
old Marco igs not deceived. He knows that Vanna now loves 
Prinzevalle. For Vanna a new dream has begun, and Guido has 
lost her forever.” 


Mendés and other critics find flaws in the development of the 
drama and object to certain episodes as too sensational and 
“theatrical.” But they praise the beauty, sonority, and chaste 
simplicity of the style, the rare and original imagery, and the 
grandeur, boldness, and loftiness-of the ideas of the “ psycho- 
logical” play. The ending, it is remarked, is too vague for the 
average theater-goer, tho sufficiently definite considered poeti- 
cally.—Z7ranslation made for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 





ON the occasion of the recent visit of the Rochambeau party to St. Louis 
a memorial tablet was unveiled by Mark Twain “at the house where Eu- 
gene Field was born, 624 
South Broadway.” Eu- 
gene Field’s brother, Mr. 
Roswell M. Field, now 
rises to remark that “Eu- 
gene Field was not born 
at the house at 624 South 
Broadway, or within a mile 
of that. neighborhood!” 
Says the St. Louis Gilode- 
Democrat; “ After recover- 
ing from the unpleasant 
shock that this informa- 
tion conveys to us, we 
must still maintain that 
the generally uplifting 
sentiments inspired by the 
unveiling do not necessar- 
ily lose their éffect through 
a mistake of this sort. If 
the poet whom we love to 
honor was born even with- 
in a mile of the memorial 
of him that we have set 
up, there is virtue in it; 
and yet we can not re- 
frain from a furtive smile 
at the thought that it is 
the most diverting joke 
Mark Twain was ever 
caught in, recalling in 
some degree his own ac- 
count of his grief at the 
tomb of Adam.” 

















A HIGH TENOR. 
“I hear the lark a-singing in the deep and 
azure sky— 
Why, it must have a tenor voice to sing so 
very high !"—Harfer’s Magazine (May). 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


DO NATURE’S .LAWS CHANGE? 


“JT° HAT an eminent scientific man should make a statement so 

apparently subversive of the foundations of science as that 
the laws of nature are changeable is certainly noteworthy. 
Ths 1s what Prof. S. P. Langley, secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, did on May 10 last in a paper read before the Phil- 
osophical Society of Washington, and now published in Sczence 
(June 13). Professor Langley’s position is that there are no 
real natural laws; that what we call “laws of nature” are merely 
expressions to simplify the results of human observation ; and as 
science progresses and viewpoints change, the so-called “laws” 
have to change too. He says: 


“It 1s perhaps a hard saying to most that there are no such 
things as‘laws of nature’; but this is the theme on which I 
have to speak. 

* These, then, are the laws of man’s own mind, or the effects 
of his own mind, which he projects outside of himself and imag- 
ines to be due to some permanent and unalterable cause having 
an independent existence. ...... 

“To decorate our own guesses at nature's meaning with the 
name ‘Jaws of nature’ is a presumption due to our own feeble 
human nature, which we can forgive for demanding something 
more permanent than itself, but which also leads us to have such 
an exalted conceit of our own opinions as to hide from ourselves 
that it is these very opinions which we call nature's laws, 

“The history of the past shows that once’ most philosophers, 
even atheists, thus regarded ‘the laws of nature,’ not as their 
own interpretations of her, but as something external to them- 
selves, as entities partaking the attributes of Deity—entities 
which they deified in print with capital letters—as we sometimes 
do still, tho these ‘laws’ now are shorn of ‘the glories of their 
birth and state’ which they once wore, and are not turning out 
to be substantial things.’ 

“But are there not really things (like the fact of gravitation, 
for-instance) external to ourselves, which would exist whether 
we were here or not, and which-are part of the order of nature? 
Apparently, yes,—but part of the 7aws of nature, no! 

“The phrase even yet exercises a wide influence, tho it has 
seemed to me that a significant change is taking place in the 
leaders of common opinion with regard to the meaning that the 
words convey. 

“The present generation has begun, if not to be modest or 
humble, to be somewhat less arrogant in the assumption of its 
knowledge. We are perhaps beginning to understand, not in a 
purely poetical sense, but in a very real one, that there may be 
all around us, in heaven and earth, things beyond measure, of 
which‘ philosophy ’ not only knows nothing, but has not dreamed. 

“ As a consequence of this, there is growing to be an unspoken, 
rather than clearly formulated, admission that we know little of 
the order of nature, and nothing at all of the ‘laws’ of nature.” 


An interesting consequence of this changed feeling, Dr. Lang- 


ley asserts, is that a scientific man may now be more ready than 
formerly to admit the possibility of a miracle. Hume’s argu- 
ment against miracles, he says, was and is absolutely conclusive 
when we grant his premises—the absoluteness of natural law. 
But there is much more mystery around us to-day than in 
Hume’stime. It may be, of course, that there are even fewer 
believers in the miraculous now than there were then ; but so far 
as the work of science goes, Dr. Langley asserts, belief should 
to-day be easier instead of more difficult. This is certainly 
provocative of thought. 

The writer next proceeds to deduce a warning for the future. 
What happens, he says, when a miraculous or unnatural event 
happens? Why, the “laws of nature” are adjusted, and after 
being enlarged by a little patching, so as to take in the new fact, 
are found to be just as good as ever' He goes on: 


“So it is always; when the miracle Aas happened, then and 
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only then it becomes most clear that it was no miracle at all, 
and that no Jaw of nature’ has been broken, 

“Applying the parable to ourselves then. how shall we deal 
with new ‘facts’ which are on trial, things perhaps not wholly 
demonstrated. yet partly plausible? During the very last gen- 
eration hypnotism was such a violation of natural law. Now it 
is a part of it. What shall we say, again, about telepathy, which 
seemed so absurd to most of us a dozen years ago? I do not say 
there is such a thing now, but I would like to take the occasion 
to express my feeling that Sir William Crookes, as president of 
the British Association, took the right, as he took the coura- 
geous, course in speaking of it in the terms he did. I might cite 
other things, the objects of ridicule only a few years ago, of de- 
bate now, but which have not all found supporters who possess 
the courage of their convictions. 

“The lesson for us in dealing with them is not that we should 
refuse to believe, on the one hand, and sneer at everything 
which is on its trial; for this, tho a very general and safe 
procedure, is not the one to be recommended to those of us 
who have some higher ideal than acquiescence with the current 
belief. 

“The Jesson for us is that we must not consider that anything 
is absolutely settled or true. 

“This is not to say that we are to be blown about by every 
wind of scientific doctrine. It is to be understood as a practical 
rule of life that we must act with the majority where our faith 
does not compel us to do otherwise; but it seems to me that we 
must always keep ready for use somewhere—in the background 
of our mind possibly, but somewhere—the perhaps trite notion 
that we know nothing absolutely or in its essence; and remem- 
ber that tho trite it is always true, and to be kept as a guide at 
every turning of the scientific road, when we can not tell what is 
coming next....... 

“Let us repeat, and repeat once more, that tho nature be exter- 
nal to ourselves, the so-called ‘laws of nature’ are from within— 
laws of our own minds—and a simple product of our human na- 
ture. Let us agree that the scientific imagination can suggest 
questions to put to nature, but not her answers. Let us read 
Bacon again, and agree with him that we understand only what 
we have observed. Finally let us add that we never understand 
even that, in the fulness of its meaning, for remember that of all 
the so-called laws of nature the most constantly observed, and 
most intimately and personally known to us, are those of life and . 
death—and-how much do we know about the meaning of hem ?” 





EARTHQUAKES, VOLCANOES, AND SOLAR 
CHANGES. 


T least one scientist believes that the recent West Indian 
outburst is connected in some way with sunspot activity 
on the solar surface. Sir Norman Lockyer, whose life-long study 
of sunspots has led him to believe that they are closely connected 
with many terrestrial meteorological phenomena, has been com- 
paring records of seismic disturbances for the last seventy years 
with recently compiled tables of solar activity, and he writes thus 
to Nature (London) of what he has discovered : 


“I find beyond question that the most disastrous volcanic erup- 
tions and earthquakes generally occur, like the rain pulses in 
India, round the dates of the sunspot mazimum and minimum. 
More than this, the 35-year solar period established by Dr. Lock- 
yer, which corresponds approximately with Bruckner’s meteoro- 
logical cycle, can also be obviously traced, so that, indeed, the 
intensification of the phenomena at the minimum of 1867 is now 
being repeated. 

“In 1867, Mauna Loa, South America, Formosa, Vesuvius 
were among the regions involved ; in the West Indies it was the 
turn of St. Thomas. Then many announcements of earthquakes 
in the present year before the catastrophe of St. Pierre will be in 
the recollection of everybody. 

“In the maaimum in 1871-72, to name only West Indian sta- 
tions, Martinique first and then St. Vincent followed suit ; in the 
next maximum, in 1883 came Krakatoa. 

“At Tokyo, in a country where the most perfect seismological 
observatories exist, we find that at times near both sunspot maa- 








ima and minima the greatest number of disturbances have been 
recorded. 

“Very fortunately, the magnificent work of the Indian Meteoro- 
logical Department enables us to associate the solar changes with 
pressures in the tropics, and obviously these pressures have to 
be taken into account and carefully studied.” 


In conclusion, Sir Norman asks that meteorological observers 
in the West Indies and the surrounding regions will send him 
copies of their barometrical readings, showing the departures 
from the local averages for the two months preceding the erup- 
tion at St. Pierre. In this way he hopes that one or two years 
may be saved in getting at the facts regarding the possible con- 
nection of the eruptions with solar activity. 





A DARING INVESTIGATION OF MONT PELEE. 


F several daring ascents of Mont Pelée while still in activ- 
ity, those made by President Angelo Heilprin of the Phil- 
adelphia Geographical Society are especially noteworthy, be- 
cause Professor Heilprin is a trained scientific observer. The 
results of his investigation which have first been made known 
throw interesting light on the nature of the recent catastrophe in 
the West Indies, and show that many commonly received ideas 
about it have no foundation. Says Zhe Scientific American 
(June 14) : 


“The first ascent of the mountain was made on May 31, and 
the second on June 1. On the first expedition, when the edge of 
the old crater was reached, the party was overtaken by a terrific 
thunder-storm. Clouds of rain and steam from the volcano so 
completely enveloped them that they were able to see only a few 
feet. Further progress was impossible, for on account of the 
electrical disturbances their compass refused to work, varying as 
much as twenty degrees to the eastward. With great difficulty 
they groped their way down the steep ridge, slipping at every 
step; for the rain-soaked ashes afforded a precarious footing and 
threatened to hurl them down the yawning gulfs at each side. 
The terrific detonations heard were supposed to be of volcanic 
and not electrical origin, for when the River Fallaise was reached 
it was found to be filled with steam and mud indicating a fresh 
volcanic disturbance. ‘The party reached Acier, caked with mud 
and much disappointed. However, on the next morning, Profes- 
sor Heilprin was ready for another encounter with Mont Pelée. 
We. can not but admire the bravery and devotion of this man 
who, with his followers, twice climbed the angry volcano, and 
who once, by a sudden dash during a lift in the clouds of vapor, 
reached the very lip of the crater, from which point stones could 
be dropped into the white-hot mass, 200 feet below. Standing 
on the very brink of the crater, he was witness of a most awful, 
yet fascinating scene. As was to be expected, the principal out- 
put of the crater was steam, and but for a favorable shift in the 
vapor clouds the party could not have made the valuable obser- 
vations that they did. So far as known, steam is always found 
in volcanoes, and seems to be the main cause of the eruption. 
Scientists divide volcanoes into two classes: the quiet, charac- 
terized by a flow of lava, and the explosive, characterized by the 
blowing out of fragments. Professor Heilprin states positively 
that no lava has flowed from the crater of Mont Pelée. One of 
the main characteristics of the explosive volcano is what is called 
the ‘cinder-cone.’ This is formed of material which is cast out 
and which drops back around the orifice from which it was 
thrown, forming a cone. Professor Heilprin, however, states 
that no such cone was found in this volcano. What was taken 
to be a cinder-cone proved to be but a pile of ejected rocks with 
no central vent. Of course, in the present condition of Mont 
Pelée, it is impossible to state absolutely that there is no cinder- 
cone, for it was possible to see down only about 200 feet, and it 
is believed that the crater is much deeper than this. In shape, 
the new crater appears like a great gash in the mountain, run- 
ning north and south and expanding into a bowl. The fissure 
runs transversely to the old crater, and appears to have nearly 
rifted the mountain.” 1 


Another commonly received report that is shown to be unwar- 
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ranted is that relating to the supposed lowering of the mountain. 
Statements have been made that the mountain is now reduced 
to one-third its original height. This is now shown to be utterly 
untrue, for from a number of observations taken with an aneroid 
barometer it was found that the height of the mountain had re- 
mained unaltered and that no important topographical changes 
had taken place. The writer goes on to say: 


“The exaggerated reports may have had their origin in the 
fact that a dense cloud of steam normally covers the top of the 
mountain, which might lead to the supposition that the mountain 
was much reduced in height. From the investigations made, 
Professor Heilprin considers violent eruptions improbable. Mont 
Pelée has freed itself of interior pressure, and while small dis- 
turbances may continue to occur, they will probably decrease in 
frequency and power. However, no one can prophesy with cer- 
tainty on subjects of this sort. Volcanic action is very little un- 
derstood ; new and unexpected phenomena are continually occur- 
ring. The explosion of flaming gases is unprecedented, so far 
as known, and was probably the main cause of the terrible loss 
of life. The electrical phenomena were also new, tho they prob- 
ably did not play an important part in the destruction of the city. 
Specimens collected by Professor Heilprin show that the light- 
ning bolts were small and very intense, penetrating the walls 
of the houses. No other volcano was ever so rapid in action, and 
never before has such a loss of life resulted directly from a vol- 
canic eruption.” 


ELECTRICITY UP TO DATE. 


COMPREHENSIVE abstract of those views of electricity 

that are based on the very latest discovery and experiment 

may be found in an article published in the London £vectrician 

(March 21). According to these views, electricity is a material 

substance, just as the earliest experimenters thought that it was; 

only, it is identical with ordinary matter, the electric unit, or 

“electron,” being nothing but a tiny chip separated from an atom 
of any elementary substance. The writer goes on to say: 


“The generation of ‘electricity’ consists in splitting off an 
electron from the atom. The electron then produces a stress in 
the ether similar to that due to a ‘negatively’ charged body. 
The remainder of the atom acts as a ‘positively’ charged body, 
tho we do not know as yet whether the positive charge is due to 
a special positive electron or not. If it is, we have not yet suc- 
ceeded in isolating the positive electron, but it is supposed to be 
about ten times heavier than the negative electron. In any case 
we have here an elementary negative charge of about one-ten- 
billionth of the absolute unit and an elementary positive charge 
of the same amount. These elementary charges attract each 
other and repel similar charges. They can associate with clus- 
ters of neutral particles. A negative electron thus associated 
with ordinary matter becomes a ‘negative ion,’ and a positive 
electron becomes a‘ positive ion.’ Conduction consists in the 
wandering of positive ions down the potential gradient, and of 
negative ions up the potential gradient. This wandering can 
take place in metals. It then produces heat by collision with the 
molecules of the metal, and a magnetic field by the motion of the 
charges. In a liquid, the energy of motion is consumed in the 
splitting up or ‘ionization’ of neutral molecules. Every current 
of heat is associated with a transportation of ions, and here the 
whole field of thermo-electricity is entered. In the vacuum-tube, 
ions move with less restraint. Negative electrons are shot off 
from the cathode with the velocity of light, or something very 
nearly approaching it, and where they strike upon a solid they 
produce explosive ether-waves of remarkable penetrating power 
which are known as Roentgen rays. Where they hit gaseous par- 
ticles they ionize them, and in doing so develop great heat and 
light, thus giving rise to the whole fascinating vista of vacuum 
discharges. Nor is their wonderful activity confined to the fields 
enumerated ; for the whole phenomena of magnetism are based 
upon the electron. Whenever an atom has a high valency, such 
as iron, cobalt, or nickel, it appears that the free electrons which 
constitute these valencies revolve round the rest of the atom. 
These revolutions produce whirls in the ether which are known 
as magnetic displacements or stresses, or ‘lines of force,’ and 
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whenever a ‘conductor,’ z.¢., a body containing freely movable 
ions (say one for every 5,000 neutral atoms) is moved through 
these whirls, the ions are set moving in opposite directions with 
a velocity of about one centimeter per second, and we have the 
whole phenomena of induced currents. The enormous rapidity 
of the magnetic revolutions may be judged from their probable 
period, which is about one-trillionth of a second. In the electric 
are we have not only a great exchange of opposite ions, but a 
vivid ionization due to ultra-violet light, and Elster and Geitel 
have shown how this ionizing action of ultra-violet light may 
lead to the elucidation of all the problems of atmospheric elec- 
tricity. The latest information, as recently supplied by us, 
goes to show that ionization is constantly going on wherever 
there is matter, and that some bodies have the faculty of pro- 
jecting either negative electrons or positive ions with some force. 
These bodies, like radium, actinium, and polonium, are then said 
to be radioactive. Hurmuzescu has gone further, and proved 
that the electrons revolving in magnets often shoot off at a tan- 
gent and ‘electrify’ a liquid in which they are placed. 

“All these manifold applications of the electron idea show that 
we have here one of the most fruitful conceptions of the human 
mind. We have at last discovered, and even isolated, what we 
may call the ‘electric substance.’ We can weigh it, and meas- 
ure it, and produce it in any quantity. It may yet prove to be 
the ‘protyle’ of the philosophers—the fundamental and primor- 
dial substance of the universe. Whether it is that or not, we 
have now some definite and almost tangible nucleus round which 
to crystallize our thoughts. The ‘electric charge’ is now no 
longer a mere phantasm of the mathematician. It is a solid 
reality ; as solid, at least, as a deal table. It remains... to 
remodel our text-books in accordance with the new truths, and to 
build up our whole electrical science upon the properties of the 
substance whose conquest has been so long and arduous a task.” 


GESTURE AND NATIONALITY. 


T is comparatively easy to tell a person of a Latin race from 

a Teuton by watching his gestures. A writer in La Science 
lilustrée (May 31), M..P. Fardeau, goes further, and asserts 
that every race has its own characteristic gestures, or at any 
tate its own system of gesture. M. Fardeau begins by quoting 
Diderot’s assertion 
that all gesture is 
metaphoric, which 


“ 


he indorses as “‘an 
exact characteriza- 
tion of this transla- 
tion of feeling into 
analogous move- 
ment.” He goes on 


to say: 


“With primitive 
man gesture came 
before speech, and 
it must therefore 
have been’ very 
complex; it is still 
more in use among 
savages than with 
civilized peoples. 
We understand less and less the delicate art of pantomime, once 
so greatly appreciated. .... 

“Gestures may be divided into two great groups: 

“(1) Gestures of extension, which express force, joy, pleas- 
ure, pride, revolt, action by the affirmation of the personal ele- 
ment in the effort for life. 

‘“‘(2) Gestures of flexion, expressing fatigue, grief, illness, hu- 
mility, thought. prayer, repose—the abasement of self with weak- 
ening of the effort for life. 

“Certain gestures are absolutely identified with certain feel- 
ings. To shake one’s fist is to threaten; to hold up one’s finger 
is to warn, To indicate thought, we place the tips of the fingers 
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on the forehead; to show concentrated attention, we apply the 
whole hand. . . . Torub the hands is everywhere a sign of joy, 
and to clap them a signof enthusiasm. It would be easy to mul- 
tiply examples; affirmation, negation, repulsion, are all indi- 
cated by motions that every one understands, 

“The influence of the brain over the gesture is well shown in 
the different professions, The soldier has an attitude of exten- 
sion; the priest, one of flexion. . . . ‘The sailor, the horseman, 
the dancer [says Mantegazza] can be easily recognized; the 
banker, the notary, the lawyer have also characteristic gestures, 
but in their cases diagnosis becomes uncertain.’ 

“It is the same, in quite as great a degree, with nationalities, 
in spite of the original diversity of the races that make them up, 
The mimetic char- 
acter of each nation 
results at once from 
race, from history, 
and from climate. 

“The climate no- 
tably influences the 
number and mobil- 
ity of the represen- 
tative images, and 
the more numerous, 
rapid, and intense 
these are, the more 
so do the corre- 
sponding motions 
become. In warm 
countries, existence 
is easy and all ac- 
tive manifestations 
are greatly devel- 
oped. In cold re- 
gions, on the other 
hand, where the 
sun is constantly 
veiled by clouds, 
the man is self-con- 
centrated. sad, si- 
lent ; for him lifeisa 
perpetual struggle. 

“Mantegazza dis- 
tinguishes in Eu- 
rope an ‘expansive’ 
and a ‘concentric’ 
manner in gesture. The first is found among the Italians, 
the French, the Slavs; the second among the English, the Ger- 
mans, the Scandinavians, and the Spaniards, . 
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NEAPOLITAN LEMON-SELLER 


lhe physiognomy of the French, says Lavater, is open; it 
announces a thousand agreeable things at once. The French- 
man, he adds, does not know how to keep silent; when his 
mouth is shut his eyes and his facial muscles continue to speak. 
.. . The#trenchman expresses what he wants by his face and 
his gestures; thus he betrays himself at the first glance and can 
hide nothing.. Mantegazza finds that our gesture is ‘eccentric,’ 
in the physiologic sense; that is, expansive, rapid, and gay. 
This statement requires qualification, for there are Frenchmen 
and Frenchmen; those of the North are sober in gesture, while 
those of the South, Provencgals and Gascons, gesticulate with 
exuberance, 

“The gesture of the Englishman is fierce and harsh; he speaks 
briefly, brusquely ; be is cold, positive, forceful. His salutation 
is cold and accentuated, but his handshake is loyal. ... The 
art of gesture, of pantomime, is nowhere so appreciated as in 
England. The English mimics are extraordinary. ‘I must 
say,’ says M. Eugene Nouton, in his book on comparative phys- 
iology, ‘that no spectacle in the world has impressed me like 
their performances, ... The genius of the English people was 
there—harsh, energetic, sharp, and cold as steel, somber as 
storm and death, profoundly human.’ 

“ According to Mantegazza, the gesture of Germany is heavy, 
good-humored, and aiways tungrtaceful; many of the Slav peo- 
ples are unwilling to look one in the face, and they have a false 
gesture. 

“The Spaniard and the Portuguese, altho dwelling in a South- 
ern land, gesticulate little ; their language is rhythmic, slow, sol- 
emn; they are grave . . . their salutation is a little theatrical. 








Their faces remain almost always impassive, owing-somewhat 
to Asiatic influence, but especially from a feeling that a hidal- 
go's dignity must not be compromised. 

“The Italian is lively, mobile, intelligent, gay; his language 
is harmonious, sonorous, warm, and luminous like his country’s 
sky. The salutation of the Italian is quick and full of feeling ; 
his gesture colored and exaggerated....... 

“In Naples gesture often takes the place of words, not only 
with lazzaroni, but even with princes. King Ferdinand, on his 
return to Naples after the revolt of 1821, addressed his subjects 
in gestures; he reproached them, admonished them, and finally 
pardoned them, sending them away satisfied without having ar- 
ticulated a single word....... 

“Our two pictures, made from instantaneous photographs, are 
valuable documents for the study of Neapolitan gesture. The 
little newsboy is joyful. Doubtless a customer has beckoned 
tohim . . . and the whole body of the boy is stretched out toward 
the purchaser. It is the extensive gesture in its whole intensity. 

“Gesture in extension is also shown by the little lemon-seller, 
but it expresses revolt and not joy. He is asserting, not without 
anger, with voice and gesture, to a too miserly client, that for 
one sou he gives five and not six lemons, as the buyer doubtless 
wishes."—7rans/ation made for Tuer Literary DicEstT. 





HIGH SPEEDS ON THE HIGHWAY. 


HAT great speeds can be attained on an ordinary highway 
with moderate power has been shown by the so-called 
“ Baker torpedo” automobile, which, altho it ended its career, in 
a public speed trial on Staten Island (May 31), with a tragedy, 
seems to have made good its inventor’s claim that speed de- 
pends more on construction than power. At the time of the acci- 
dent that put a sudden stop to the trials, its speed was estimated 
at 75 miles an hour, and it is said to have made 80 or go miles an 
hour in the West. Its inventor, in a statement issued before the 
trial, said that the practical feature of the race was to center the 
public attention to the fact that great results are secured from 
little power. He added: 


“We availed ourselves of the opportunity offered in this speed 
contest, that we-might ptiblicly show ih a practical way that our 
theory of electric automobile construction was based upon prin- 
ciples of applied science in which friction is dealt with and re- 
duced to such a degree that our small power demonstrates results 
equal to or greater than the larger, cumbersome, and more ex- 
pensive machines. 

“This really is the whole secret of the fast mile. We care ab- 
solutely nothing for records or racing, excepting so far as it 
serves to demonstrate better design and practical and precise 
manufacture....... 

“The racer, being impractical for daily service, becomes prac- 
tical to prove the correctness of our regular designs, for, unlim- 
ited by any demands for comfort or curbed by regulations as to 
speed, we simply carry our lines to the extreme to secure abnor- 
mal results, or, in other words, we magnify our every-day theory 
of manufacture in a degree sufficiently important to attract un- 
usual attention.” 


In this case, the whole machine, chauffeurs and all, was 
covered with a turtle- or torpedo-like casing, even the wheels 
being swathed in oil-silk to lessen air-resistance. In view of 
the accident with this machine in consequence of the giving 
way_of one of the wheels, it has been resolved by the Auto- 
mobile Club of America to discountenance road-racing in fu- 
ture; but records will doubtless continue to be broken on spe- 
cially constructed tracks, and if the day ever comes, as Mr. H. 
G. Wells thinks it will, when special roads are constructed for 
fast motor use, we may see private vehicles running over them 
at higher speed than that of a fast express. 





The Birth of a Crystal.—The formation of crystals has 
been studied by Messrs. Richards and Archibald at the Harvard 
Chemical Laboratory, by means of photography, a special form 
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of microkinetograph being used, by which magnified pictures of 
successive phases of formation could be taken. The experimen- 
ters Wished specially to test the theory that in the primary stage 
of acrystal it is a liquid globule. The investigators summarize 
their results as follows in 7he Scientific American supplement 
(No. 1,379) : 


“It has been found possible to take very frequent photo- 
micrographs of crystals during their birth and growth. An en- 
largement of over 4,000 diameters was obtained, and both com- 
mon and polarized light were used. Only substances with high 
melting-points were examined, and the crystallization was al- 
ways from aqueous solution. No properly focused image on any 
of the plates seemed to be devoid of crystalline structure. The 
growth in diameter during the first second of the crystal’s life 
was found to be vastly greater than during the subsequent period. 
Not the diameter itself, but a power of the diameter, was propor- 
tional to the time under the conditions used in our experiments. 
. ... We may conclude that whatever theoretical reason there may 
be for believing that crystals always develop from a transitory 
liquid phase, the present experimental evidence is inadequate 
to prove that these globules attain a size visible in the micro- 
scope, except in the case of substances which melt at tempera- 
tures not far from the temperature of crystallization.” 





The First Milliard of Minutes of the Christian 
Era.—The Parisian papers recently announced that one milliard 
(a thousand million) minutes since the birth of Christ had elapsed 
on April 14, 1902, at 10.40 a.M. M. Camille Flammarion, the 
well-known astronomer, took exception to this statement and 
announced to the Astronomical Society of France that, accord- 
ing to his calculations, the milliard of minutes was attained 
April 18, 1902, at6.10 P.M. The calculations of M. Flammarion 
were pushed to the thousandth of a second. Now comes the- 
“Bureau of Longitudes” asserting that Flammarion made an 
error of nine days, sixteen hours, and thirty minutes. The calcu- 
lations of the ‘* Bureau of Longitudes ” may be thus summarized : 


“We follow the Gregorian calendar, which is thirteen days 
ahead of the Julian calendar of the Russians. In the Julian cal- 
endar we have a bissextile year-every four years, or twenty-five: 
bissextile years during a century. Until the end of 1900, the last 
year of the nineteenth century (for everybody.except His Majesty 
the Kaiser of Germany). we have in the Julian calendar 475 bissex- 
tile years. ‘Therefore we have 365 multiplied by 1900, plus 475, or 
693.975 days, according to the Julian calendar and 693,962 days. 
according to the Gregorian calendar until the end of the nine- 
teenth century. Consequently, up to January 1, Ig02, we count 
for the Christian era: 693,962 plus 365 = 694.327 days. 

“One day being equal to 1,440 minutes, 999,830,880 minutes 
elapsed up to the beginning of the present year. To reach the 
milliard, we have to add 169,120 minutes, equivalent to 117 days, 
1o hours, and 4o minutes. January, Feburary, and March in- 
clude go days, to which we shall add 27 days, 10 hours, and 4o 
minutes of the month of April, which brings the milliard of min- 
utes to April 28, at 40 minutes past 10 0’clock a.m.”—7ranslation 
made for Tue LITERARY DicEst. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“THE dignity of a cable despatch.” says 7he American Machinist, “is 
given the announcement that an engineer of the Canary Islands has de- 
vised a method of extracting electricity from the atmosphere ‘ without the 
use of chemicals or a dynamo or any motive force.’ Franklin did-a thing 
very like this when he flew his kite; but making practical use of atmos- 
pheric electricity is a different matter.” 


“A REMARKABLE phenomenon,” remarks Anow/ledge, “was recently ob- 
served on the Californian coast. One day last July a streak of ‘red water’ 
was noticed some distance off the mouth of San Pedro harbor, which sub- 
sequently broke up into a number of patches, each of several acres in ex- 
tent. In the course of a few days these patches reached the shore, when 
the red color was found to be due to the presence of countless myriads of 
animalcules belonging to the ‘flagellate’ group. At night the sea was 
brilliantly phosphorescent over the red area. The most extraordinary 
fact connected with the visitation was the death of a large number of 
marine animals, including rays, sharks, and sea-cucumbers, which were 
apparently poisoned by the animalcules. The bodies of these creatures 
when cast upon the beach exhaled a most pestiferous odor. At least two 
hundred miles of coast came under the influence of the ‘red water.’” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE MORAL ASPECT OF AN ACT OF GOD. 


NDER the above caption the London Spectator (May 17) 

engages in the current discussion of the Martinique calam- 

ity in its relation to a divine Providence. Adverting to the ques- 

tion as to how far such disasters are to be considered acts of God, 
The Spectator reasons as follows: 


“The consideration of instances shows that a disaster arising 
from a pure act of God is extraordinarily rare, and that as the 
standard of prudence rises, as the storehouses of experience 
expand, as the knowledge of the laws of nature increases, even 
these rare instances tend to disappear. Many accidents that 
formerly would have been attributed to the act of God would now 
rightly be referred to gross personal negligence. Surely, there- 
fore, we may have faith enough in science at least to believe 
that the day.will come when men will no longer be afflicted by 
the dread of sudden and irresistible acts of nature that can not 
be foreseen, or if foreseen can not be prevented or forestalled. 
Is it, for instance, too much to suppose, had there been in the 
town of St. Pierre a high standard of prudence, a large accumu- 
lation of experience, and an adequate and (quite attainable) 
knowledge of the laws of nature in their application to volcanic 
conditions, that this outburst could have been prophesied with 
certitude months ago, and the entire population removed to some 
safe place for temporary refuge? 

“If this is true, the ‘so-called act of God’ takes on a new as- 
pect. By means of such acts, through dread of such acts, the 
human race is compelled to develop to the utmost its highest in- 
tellectual and its deepest moral functions. Wecan imagine with- 
out irreverence the Creator saying to the created: ‘I have given 
you inherent power to control and use all the forces of nature ; 
if you do not choose to develop that power these forces will slay 
you.’ It will scarcely be denied that it is in the contest with 
nature that the highest intellectual faculties of man have been 
developed. It is less obvious, though equally true, that it is in 
that same conflict that the deepest moral faculties have been also 
evolved. For nature has a way of creating new and subtle prob- 
lems that require for solution not merely intelteetual, but. also 
ex#saordinary moral qualities. The laws of supply and demand, 
for instance, have created great cities wnd-industrial districts 
which have in their rapid growth developed appalling social 
problems, such as overcrowding and chronic pauperism. These 
new problems involve the year-long misery, suffering, and degra- 
dation of vast multitudes, and not merely—for one may use such 
a word in such a comparison—the one great awful pang of an in- 
stantaneous ‘act of God.’ Such social problems are acts of God 
as truly as the volcanic upheavals in the West Indies, and indeed 
have more than once been accompanied by social volcanic hor- 
rors more fearful than those which we mourn to-day. To solve 
such problems, such acts of God, needs the highest human intel- 
ligence, the noblest human sympathy, love and self-sacrifice.” 


It is customary in reasoning upon great evils, indeed, all evils, 
te construct.a logical dilemma, one horn of which excludes God’s 
plenary power and the other of which impeaches His beneficence. 
Referring to this form of argument, 7he Spectator says: 


“If the superbest manifestations of human nature are involved 
in the attainment of empire over the forces that are exhibited in 
the working of natural laws, then it would appear to be the mere 
negation of reason to say that because terrible pain and loss and 
vicarious suffering are involved in the conflict there can be no 
God, or that if there be one Hetisseither not all-powerful or not 
wholly moral. It is not necessary to solve the mystery and ap- 
parent.cruelty of vicarious suffering in order to justify the wavs 


of God with man. It is by resultS*that man is able to jusgify?to | 


himself the sufferings of this present world. He is appalled and 
horrified that the flowing fire of Mount Pelée should have fallen 
upon the just and upon the unjust; that innocent babes and 
saintly men and women should have been overwhelmed in the 
company of the sinners of the fated city. But with reflection the 
judgment modifies. We do not know, tho knowing human na- 
ture we may surmise, what acts of sublime heroism, what deeds 
of noble repentance, may have taken place in those dreadful 
minutes of destruction; but we do know that a disaster of this 
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kind will set science to work to devise warnings and safeguards 
that will render life among voleanic ranges safer; and we do 
know that already the thrill of sympathy through the world is 
awakening self-sacrifice, and is drawing together in joint effort 
for the sufferers alien races long embittered by clashing ambi- 
tions and the sound of war. Thus, even applying the slight test 
of near results, we see, in this extreme case, that the passion for 
humanity need not hopelessly descend to the denial of God. If | 
this is so, we may surely affirm the moral aspect of every act of 
God. Ina word, we have no more cause to deny the existence 
of God because of a great and violent catastrophe than we have 
when a swollen stream drowns a home-going laborer on a dark 
night. The difference is not in kind but only in degree. Nor, 
again, if we can trust God’s purpose in the smaller mutations of 
life, is there any sufficient reason to doubt it in the shock of 
earthquake? If we are to turn materialists, we must find a bet- 
ter reason than that conveyed when death is simultaneous, sud- 
den, painful, terrific, and multitudinous.” 





THE HEART OF CHRISTIANITY ? 


NE of the commonest attempts now being made by persons 

who are trying to readjust religious formulas is to con- 

dense into the simplest and briefest form possible the essentials 

of religious truth. In considering what is the essence of Chris- 

tianity, William Hayes Ward, D.D., in The /ndependent (June 

12), classifies religion as a section of ethics, and affirms that the 

contribution of Christianity to ethics consists of the answer it 

gives to the chief ethical question, viz., What is man’s duty? 

Christianity’s peculiar and essential feature is the doctrine of 
Love: 

“Christianity first taught ethics its first principle of Love. In 
doing that it showed that righteousness, justice, common morals 
is not enough. Something more vital is needed, something more 
positive and forceful. Not to have done wrong is something, not 
to do to others what you would not have them do to you; but it 


has in it nothing really divine. To do justice is but the neutral 
level of morals, not bad and hardly good.” 


~The-payan-religionus.and Judaism failed to be truly missionary, 


and could not become universal because they.never made the _ 


positive doctrine of love primary and central. Love, however, 
to be developed, must be practically applied, and hence a con- 
version is required by it to service and to evangelism. Dr. 
Ward proceeds to eliminate as essential various things that have 
at one time or other been required as integral to faith : 


“Christianity must be a sfirz/ua/ and not a formal, ceremo- 
nial religion. As it is not national, but individual, so it is not 
priestly, but spiritual. It accepts God as a spirit, who must 
therefore be worshiped in spirit and in truth. Christianity may 
use days, places, and rites, but they are no part of essential 
Christianity. Christianity finds use for the Sabbath, but the 
Sabbath is not a part of Christianity. Christianity honors the 
church, but can exist without the church. Christianity has two 
or more sacraments, but can dispense with all of them and still 
be good Christianity, for Christianity is not a body, but a spirit, 
and that spirit is love.” 


In a similar strain Dr. Ward rules out from among the essen- 
tials of faith the miraculous conception and other miracles 


“Christianity teaches biographical facts about Christ ; but we 
must distinguish the important from the non-important. It is 
interesting, but not important, that he came as a child. Paul 
never speaks of the virgin-birth, perhaps never heard of it, as 
the Gospels had not been written in histime. Christ's miracles 
are interestingrand throw mich ‘ligtt’on his character, but they 
have not the importance of his teachings and example. Those 
teachings would be equally valuable if Jesus had performed no 
miracles or had come to the earth as others come or had come 
full-grown. ‘These biographical facts, however interesting and 
however important, are not essential to the substance of Christi- 
anity. Christ’s command of love and his teaching that God is a 
loving Father is essential.” 


A person may be a Christian even tho unable to believe in a 
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future life and holding to the doctrine of annihilation ; even tho 
this involves disbelief in the resurrection of Jesus: 


“Christ’s resurrection is of even more importance than his 
death, because on it is based a considerable part of our faith in 
the future life; and it was of even greater importance for this 
reason to the early church. A beliet in a future life, of blessed- 
ness for the good, and in which persistent wrong will suffer retri- 
bution, is of no little help, especially in beginning a life of self- 
sacrificing love; for in it self-love adds its aid to disinterested 
love. Buta belief in the future life, and so in Christ's resurrec- 
tion, is not absolutely essential to Christian character, which, as 
we have seen, is the really essential thing in Christianity; for 
only the life of love is essential. It was in a flash of excessive 
and mistaken oratorical fervor that Paul exclaimed, ‘What ad- 
vantageth it me if the dead rise not? Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die,’ ” 





BIBLICAL CRITICISM IN SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


n I F the critical study of the Bible be accepted as inevitable 

and desirable, to what extent are the results of this to be 
introduced into our Sunday-schools at the present time?” This 
question receives the consideration of several representative 
men, known either as Biblical critics or prominent Sunday-school 
workers, who express their views in 7he Biblical World (May). 
A. E. Dunning, D.D., editor of 7he Congregationalist and one 
of the International Committee on the Sunday-school lessons, de- 
scribes the situation as follows: 


“A widening chasm divtdes the teaching of the Bible in schools 
and colleges from its teaching in many Sunday-schools. The 
accepted principles of the development of life and of the growth 
of literature, as taught in public schools, are being contradicted 
in Sunday-schools, in the effort to defend theories of the creation 
of the universe and of the composition of the Bible which are 
contrary to known laws of the evolution of nature and of litera- 
ture. ‘The consequences of such opposing teachings are not diffi- 
cult to predict. 

“The main conclusions of Biblical criticism are now accepted 
with practical unanimity by all scholars who have given atten- 
tion tothem. They have been reached by patient investigation, 
and have displaced traditional theories among educated people, 


just as the truths of geology and astronomy have supplanted the. 


age-long imaginations of men concerning the structure of the 
earth and the laws of the universe, that the sun, moon, and stars 
revolved around theearth. ‘These conclusions have entered into 
modern Biblical literature as an essential part of it. They are 
assumed in nearly all teachers’ Bibles and recent commentaries, 
and in the majority of lesson helps. The last step, their accep- 
tance in the popular mind, can be hindered only temporarily by 
unreasoning conservatism, ignorance, or prejudice. 

“The Sunday-school is not the place to follow or to work out 
the processes by which these conclusions have been reached ; 
still less the place to controvert them. But the results of criti- 
cism, so far as they correct false theories of the Bible and il- 
lumine its revealed truth, should be known and used by the 
teacher to increase the power of his teaching.” 

Prof. Willis J. Beecher, of Auburn Theological Seminary 
(Presby.), regards the Sunday-school as really not a school, but 
a place for exerting religious personal influence; and while as- 
suming that some results of Biblical criticism will inevitably be 
found there, he makes the following suggestions: 

“In my judgment, the most profitable study of the Bible, for 
most Sunday-schools, is that which mainly confines itself to the 
contents and the practical bearings of those parts of the Scrip- 
tures which directly illustrate the problems of life and duty. Of 
all things, a Sunday-school should avoid neglecting the work 
which it can do well for the sake of attempting work that is be- 
yond its reach.” 

Camden M. Cobern, D.D,, of New York City (Methodist Epis- 
copal), thinks that the results of modern criticism should be util- 
ized in a greater degree in the Sunday-schools than at present. 
He writes : 


“That the viewpoint of present-day evangelical scholarship 
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with regard to most Biblical questions is different from that occu- 
pied twenty-five years ago is also evident, not only to ministers, 
but to most of the intelligent laymen connected with our Sunday- 
schools. Even those who are not academically trained, or well 
read theologically, are sure that something has happened. Many 
of these are eagerly inquisitive to know whether there is a new 
‘orthodoxy’ which, while it takes account of all the valid results 
of modern criticism, yet finds itself able to hold to the great fun- 
damental faiths of Christianity. 

“Notwithstanding, then, the acknowledged delicacy of the 
situation, and admitting that it is better even yet to door say 
nothing rather than to door say the wrong thing, or the right 
thing in the wrong way, I am beginning to feel that there isa 
present need in Sunday-school work of a greater utilization of 
the results of modern Biblical criticism. ...... 

“The main function of Biblical criticism in the Sunday school 
is to safeguard the scholars from false teaching, so that they will 
not have to unlearn in later years what they learn in Sunday- 
school, or else drift off into infidelity. My judgment would be 
that go per cent. of the prevailing intellectual skepticism has 
arisen because of childhood misconceptions as to what truths 
were fundamental to Christianity. These men have discovered 
the unreliability of certain things which they were taught to be- 
lieve, and, supposing these beliefs to be essential to Christian- 
ity, they have given up all faith in the Christian system.” 


Amory H. Bradford, D.D., one of the editors of The Outlook, 
notes the inability of the average teacher to teach Biblical criti- 
cism, and goes on to say: 


“But, usually, the work of interpreting the principles of criti- 
cism had better be left to the pulpit, and the Sunday-school con- 
fine itself to teaching the contents of the Bible, and to impressing 
such truths as may be essential to daily living. By this I do not 
mean that the new knowledge shouid be excluded, but only that 
for many years to come it will be impossible to secure persons 
able properly to teach or to apply it, simply because most teach- 
ers are themselves ignorant.” 


Milton S. Terry, D.D., of Garrett Biblical Institute (Methodist 
Episcopal), considers that the task of carrying on critical Bibli- 
cal study is comparatively easy and one that ought to be under- 
taken. He says: 


“Every such school is supposed to be primarily for the study 
of the Holy Scriptures, and why should they ignore or seek to 
avoid important questions about the original texts, the author- 
ship and composition’ of the different books of the canon, and 
their probable chronological order? Much information on all 
these subjects may be acquired without a knowledge of the orig- 
inal languages of the Bible. A competent teacher could easily 
conduct a series of most helpful lessons in textual criticism, with 
a class of boys and girls twelve to fifteen years old, by means of 
the Authorized Version and the Revised Version of the New 
Testament, simply comparing a selection of passages (¢.¢., 
Matt. vi. 13; xvii. 21; Mark ix. 29; xi. 26; Luke ix. 55; John v. 
4; Acts viii. 37; 1 Tim. iii. 16; 1 John v. 7), and explaining why 
such changes have been made.” 

A warning against merely destructive criticism is sounded by 
H. Clay Trumbull, of Zhe Sunday-School Times, who remarks 
that “‘a boy with a piece of smoked glass can see spots on the 
sun,” while “it requires the ability of the scientist with the aid 
of the spectrum to show the beauty and separate colors of the 
sun’s rays.” 

W. C. Bitting, D.D., of New York (Baptist), not only holds 
that Biblical criticism should have a place, but the supreme 
place in our Sunday-schools: 


“In so far as Biblical criticism is a method of study, historical 
research, scientific investigation, rigidly loyal to facts, and re- 
lentless in rejecting fancies, the sincere effort to treat the Bible 
honestly, there is need for it in every school, and it should hold 
the supreme place. There is no remedy for the foolish religious 
fads that have sprung out of false methods of Bible study except 
such a process. For such grotesque distortions and caricatures 
of Christianity there 1s no preventive comparable to it. The wild 
‘isms’ which reach our churches thrive because of the very meth- 
ods of study which Biblical criticism corrects.” 
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RECENT VIEWS OF ECCLESIASTICAL UNITY. 


HE constant conflict in the Anglican communion between 
the ‘ Romanizing” and the “ Broad-Church” parties con- 
tinues to elicit discussion of the possibility of reunion between 
the Roman Catholic and some portions of the Protestant Church. 
Two books on this subject have lately appeared, the first in 
England, a series of sermons preached mainly in Westminster 
Abbey by Rev. H. Hensley Henson, B.D., entitled “Godly 
Union and Concord”; the other in New York, entitled “ Eng- 
land and the Holy See,” by Spencer Jones, M.A. These vol- 
umes are reviewed by Zhe Catholic World (June), which 
presents its own point of view on the question of reunion as 
follows: 


“Souls instinctively drawn to faith and definite dogma are 
beating their way steadily toward the center of sound doctrine 
and firm discipline; those of the opposite sort are gathering to- 
gether upon a platform bound to grow broader and broader until 
it is able to support all who are willing to be called religious 
men, and who yet disbelieve in the existence of a living, infal- 
lible teacher. Instead of one kind of reunion, there are two; for 
some men rally round the dogmatic principle; others about the 
rationalistic. By every rule of logic and every principle of con- 
sistency, both these reunions should inevitably be accomplished ; 
and then, until faith has overcome, humanity will remain di- 
vided into these two hosts, the consistent followers of antagonistic 
standards—authority and private judgment. The pity is that, 
among those disposed to listen to a teacher, there should be more 
than a single camp.” 


The Catholic World, however, makes perfectly plain what 
basis of reunion it would propose : 


‘On what conditions will Christendom actually be united? No 
one has said; noone can say. An ideal is being sought for, and 
the conditions of attaining it have not yet been specified. ‘Tho 
the proposal is as yet but a vague one; tho the outlook be hazy 
and indefined, as is often and truly charged ; still, let us at least 
display some responsive enthusiasm in the presence of so splen- 
did a vision as that of Christendom reunited. But again, let us 
always remember that enthusiasm is not a cover for compromise ; 
for even supposing, Jer impossible, that the Church of Rome 
were to concede some vital points, her concession would neces- 
sarily be in vain; for the instant it was made reunion with Rome 
would lose its charm for England. Rome's peculiar and unique 
trait as distinguished from all other claimants is precisely her 
consistent and everlasting refusal to alter one iota of her teach- 
ing.” 

The advantages possible to Roman Catholics from a reunion 
with the Anglican communion in view of the growth of the 
American spirit are thus pointed out: 


“For ourselves in the Western world a more than ordinary in- 
terest and importance attach to the subject of England’s reunion 
with the Holy See. Whatever Mr. [Benjamin] Kidd's latest 
book may prove, at least it exhibits incontestable evidence of the 
impression America’s prospects are making upon the world. 
Call them Anglo-Saxon, or what you will, the ‘principles of 
Western civilization’ have come to stay and todominate. ‘There 
is a reality underlying such phrases as ‘the Americanization of 
the world.’ Even were Great Britain’s influence as a world- 
power to diminish, nevertheless the English-speaking races give 
unmistakable promise of playing a leading part in the future 
molding of humanity. What then? Why, it needs no prophet 
to suggest that the reunion of England—or even of the High- 
Church party—with the Holy See would go far toward evolving 
a condition of Catholicism possessed of ‘Projected Efficiency ’— 
nicely adjusted, that is to say, to the needs and aspirations of 
the coming age. Were England Catholic again as of old, and 
America as Catholic as there is hope of making her, then we 
would hear no more of the popular calumny that our church is a 
thing of the past and built in conformity to conditions that have 
disappeared forever....... 

“It is the fair promise of the future, this dream of a Christen- 
dom reunited and rejuvenated, with strength renewed as the 
eagle’s. And it is almost all we have to sustain us while we 
contemplate the present distressing accumulation of numbers 
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and power by the church’s enemies. What can be done to fur" 
ther the realization of the blessed vision? No one dare point out 
in detail. But this is certain: the first great need is readiness to 
concede all that principle will allow. The indefinite possibilities 
of adaptation, when things are viewed in this spirit, almost per- 
suade us to delay and speculate on what might be done; but it 
is unsafe to wander in this maze without official guides. His- 
tory, honestly studied, however, will throw a broad and search- 
ing light over the future by reflection from events and changes 
in the past. It will even encourage us to dream of wonder-work- 
ing developments. But before beginning to dream, there is an- 
other detail to be attended to, namely, the creation of an atmos- 
phere in which dreams will possess a strong likelihood of being 
reproduced by reality lateron. We dare say the foremost advo- 
cates of reunion would regard it as an amply sufficient cause of 
thanksgiving and joy if they could hear it said by one and all: 
We promise that to promote reunion we will make every pos- 
sible concession which is not repugnant to inviolable principles.” 


The same general subject is treated editorially in Zhe Church- 
man (Prot. Epise., May 24), in a review of one of the books al- 
ready mentioned. Speaking of the proposition of unity on a 
Roman Catholic foundation, the editor says: 


“The great fraternity of a common belief can not be obscured 
by dogmatic differences and ritual divergences. The Roman 
system can never, from our point of view, offer a basis for a re- 
stored Catholic Church; but that the individual Roman Catholic 
should be considered anything but a fellow Christian and fellow 
citizen is abhorrent to the temper of American civilization. So- 
cial isolation on account of belief can not flourish in this atmos- 
phere. Absurd and foolish things have been said in polemical 
attacks on the Roman Church. On both sides there are too many 
bitter memories. Let them be used as the lessons of past experi- 
ence, not as guides for the future. The history of the civilized 
world since the Reformation has proved conclusively that every- 
where human nature is found at about the same standard, both 
in its excellencies and in its defects.” 


THE SHRINE OF POSITIVISM. 


E tox memory and singular personality of Auguste Comte are 

brought vividly to mind again by the monument which is 
soon to be dedicated to the renowned philosopher in Paris on the 
Place de Sorbonne. This monument, the work of the sculptor 
Injalbert, consists of a bust of the founder of Positivism accom- 
panied by two allegorical figures; one representing a young 
woman holding a child in her arms, supposed to symbolize hu- 
manity rising higher with each generation; the other the figure 
of a young man in an attitude of meditation, symbolizing man- 
ual workers called to intellectual culture. In these two images, 
according to a French critic, is resumed the supreme thought of 
Auguste Comte, which is in brief as follows: “ Humanity, enfran 
chised from all religions which in their time have helped to de- 
velop it, has no longer any other object of religious worship than 
itself. This is of itself its unique religion.” 

The apartment in which Auguste Comte died (September 5, 


1857) in the Rue Monsieur-le-Prince, No. 10, where he had lived. 


for sixteen years, has been preserved by his followers in the 
same condition as at the time of his death. It is the social center 
of Positivism. The following description of this apartment and 
of the ceremonial system of Comte’s followers is found in a re- 
cent number of the Magasin Pittoresque, written by Felicien 
Pascal : 


“This apartment is a veritable sanctuary where the profane 
are admitted only as an exceptional favor. In general, admis- 
sion is reserved alone to members of the Positivist Society. The 
apartment consists of a salon, library, dining-room, and bed- 
chamber. The Whole furnished in simple style of the Louis 
Philippe period, for Comte was by no means a rich man. The 
bare, shining floors are devoid of either rugs or carpets, as these 
had not come into general use in the time of Auguste Comte, 
Upon the walls of the dining-room hang a few photographs, 
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* among which is to be remarked the portrait of Danton, who is for 
the Positivists the great man of the Revolution, and that of the 
house in Montpellier where Comte was born, a very ordinary 
dwelling with a group of bushy trees separating the garden from 
the street. 

“In the center of the salon stands a table which is of great im- 
portance to Positivism. It has a round top of gray marble sup- 
ported by three mahogany legs. It must not be thought that this 
table serves for spiritual manifestations, for Positivists admit 
neither occult powers nor the survival of personality after death. 
But nevertheless this table must be considered the most precious 
object among the relics of Auguste Comte, for it was before this 
table that the great philosopher gave his lectures to the disciples 
that came to him, and it is around this same table that are ad- 
ministered the nine sacraments of the Positivist religion. In the 
salon, among other portraits is to be seen one of Comte himself, 
painted in such bituminous colors as to give him with his clean- 
shaved face quite an ecclesiastical aspect. On the opposite wall 
hangs the portrait of Clotilde de Vaux, whose intelligent and 
tender affection exalted so powerfully the great philosopher and 
inspired him with his personal theories concerning the relations 
of men and women and the social mission of woman. 

“In the library the books of Auguste Comte are ranged in two 
high cases with glass doors which permit their ordinary bindings 
to be seen. There must be something over a hundred volumes, 
the number which, according to Comte, should suffice for the 
library of every faithful Positivist. Chairs are arranged in this 
room, one before the other, indicating the present use of the 
apartment as a lecture-room. From thisone passes into the bed- 
chamber where the philosopher died. His bedstead in plain 
mahogany, Empire style, is made up as if he were coming to oc- 
«cupy itagain. Above the simple couch hangs a portrait of Comte, 
taken after his death. Upon the black marble mantle stands 
a vase of artificial flowers under a glass case. These flowers 
were the work of Clotilde de Vaux. A tea-pot in blue porcelain 
and the cup from which he last drank stand beside the super- 
annuated bouquet. Ina panel beside the bed are suspended the 
‘garments worn by the defunct. One can not help thinking that 
the preservation of the least objects which August Comte used 
by his pious disciples corresponds exactly with the Catholic ven- 
eration for the saints. It is not alone in the worship of the relics 
of its founder that the rites of Positivism consist. It also pos- 
-sesses nine sacraments, intended to remind man of his social 
functions in the principal events of his life, and these sacra- 
ments are conferred upon the Positivists of Paris around the 
-gray marble table with the mahogany legs, which thus takes on 
‘the character of a veritable altar. 

“The Presentation is the sacrament of the new-born child. It 
-is administered by the presentation of the infant some time after 
its birth to the adepts. ‘The Initiation is conferred at fourteen 
-years. It marks the entrance of the adolescent into self-con- 
-scious life. The Admission is accorded at twenty-one years. It 
indicates a conscious and reflected participation in human life. 
The Destination, administered at twenty-eight years, consecrates 
‘the definite choice of a career in which one is to contribute to the 
universal life of humanity. Marriage is the foundation of the 
family. Altho there is no age indicated to receive it, it is pre- 
ferred that it take place between the age of twenty-eight and 
forty-four years. Maturity is conferrred upon a man at forty- 
two years. It reminds him of the fulness of life upon which he 
has entered. At sixty-three years a man receives the sacrament 

-of Retreat. Death confers upon him the sacrament of ‘Transfor- 
mation, and posterity the last and definitive sacrament of Incor- 
‘poration of his memory and of his works, if he has accomplished 
-any, into the common treasury of the ideas of humanity. 

“Like Christianity, like Mohammedanism, like the Revolution, 
Positivism counts the years from an era peculiar to itself. It 
dates from 1789. Positivists are therefore at present in the one 
hundred and fourteenth year of the Great Crisis. They have 
likewise a calendar of théir own. 

“Each month is named after a distinguished man, beginning 
~with Moses and including Homer, Aristotle, Archimedes, Cesar, 
‘St. Paul, Charlemagne, Dante, Shakespeare, Descartes, Freder-. 

ick, and the French scientist Bichat—thirteen months. 1m all, of 
‘twenty-eight days each. Each day is consecrated to one or more 
-great men as in Catholicism to one or more saints. 

“The Positivists recognize the authority of a director of Posi- 
itivism. His réle, while respecting the independence of thought 
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allowed to each one of the faithful, is equal to that of the Pope 
in Catholicism. M. Pierre Lafitte is still invested with this au- 
thority, which M. Jeannolle will inherit when M. Lafitte shall 
have received the sacrament of the Transformation. 

“Finally, there are dissenting disciples who reproach the faith- 
ful of the official church with giving too favorable an interpreta- 
tion of the doctrines of Comte to revolutionary democracy. And 
among the adherents of the church of the Rue M. le Prince there 
are those who claim their independence of mind from the letter 
of his doctrine.”—-Zrans/ations made for ‘Tue Literary Dicest. 





A SCOTCH DECISION ON HIGHER CRITICISM. 


NOTHER significant indication of the increasing tolerance 
with which the higher criticism 1s regarded was found in 
connection with the proceedings of the General Assembly of the 
United Free Church of Scotland, May 23, when that body de- 
clined by a decisive vote to take action upon Dr. George Adam 
Smith’s recent work “ Modern Criticism and the Teaching of the 
Old Testament.” The motion for tolerance was presented by 
Principal Rainy, who argued it at length. It declares that while 
the members of the Assembly are not held as accepting or au- 
thorizing the critical theories set forth in Dr. Smith’s book, “‘it is 
not the duty of the church to institute any process against Pro- 
fessor Smith.” This motion, which was made the action of the 
Assembly, contains this declaration : 


“The Assembly recognize that the discussions in regard to the 
origin and history of Biblical books, which for a number of years 
have exercised the minds of learned men, have tended to create 
perplexity and anxiety for many Christian people; yet, recalling 
the results of former discussions, the Assembly earnestly exhort 
their people not to be soon shaken in mind by what they hear of 
statements regarding the Bible, or regarding some parts of its 
contents. These will in due time be weighed, adjusted, and put 
in their proper place. Above all the fluctuations of human 
opinion, the Lord rules and overrules: and His word abides.” 


Dr. Rainy himself is the recognized leader of the United Free 
Church. 
Dr. Smith, recalling the time when people were troubled over 
the geological discoveries, he said, as reported in the London 
Guardian (May 28): 


In the course of his speech, an hour long, supporting 


‘New facts of science were then discovered and at first people 
were unable to assign them their proper place in relation to the 
story of Creation ; but, when the facts were seen to be facts be- 
yond dispute, it was not long ere the interpretation of Genesis i. 
was adjusted to the facts. So, he maintained, a certain amount 
of established fact had been recognized in speculations or criti- 
cisms by accredited scholars. If facts were facts, the ascertain- 
ment of them was pure gain; let them never be afraid of such.” 


The Congregationalist (June 14), remarking upon the ad- 
dresses of Principal Rainy and Professor Orr, says: 


“Both these Christian statesmen made it plain that the ques- 
tion was not what judgment should be pronounced on Professor 
Smith, but what was to be the attitude of the church on the mod- 
ern movement which is called the higher criticism. It was well 
described as a movement of long growth, widely spread, in which 
the trend of opinion of devout Christian scholars is that facts 
have been made known as established which must be faced, and 
which require readjustment of views regarding the character and 
methods of the inspiration of the Bible. ‘The vote of the Assem- 
bly not to institute any process against Professor Smith, 534 
against 263, places this great conservative church in hearty sup- 
port of full and free investigation into the history and character 
of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and is not less 
an affirmation of its confidence that these Scriptures contain the 
supreme revelation of God to men. It is twenty-four years since 
the trial for heresy of W. Robinson Smith in one of the two bod- 
ies-now united in this Assembly, on charges similar to those 
against Prof. George Adam Smith. The vote now taken indi- 
cates the progress of the Protestant Church throughout the world 
during the last quarter of a century.” 


Zion's Herald (June 11) notes the:same contrast between the 
present and the past, and acknowledges the gain to religious 
freedom from the change that has come throughout the religious 
world. 


’ 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


ENGLAND’S ENEMIES ON THE BOER PEACE. 


ONTINENTAL Europe comments in a most unamiable 
frame of mind upon the end of the war in South Africa. 

The German newspapers as a rule seem to be disconcerted. 
Ever since the Boer war began they have been denouncing Great 




















PEACE BE WITH YOU. 
They fiv to each other’s arms 


THE Boer : “I'd gladly embrace you, 
and weep from pain and joy, 


but you've shot off my arms.” 

THE BRITON: “I'd gladly be ona 
peace footing with you, but you’ve shot 
off my legs.” —Der Floh. 


Britain for it, and predicting that she would, or asserting that 
she shoukd, go to pieces in the struggle so recently terminated. 
The London 7imes, through its Berlin correspondent, refers to 
the German expressions of opinion in the following severe terms 
“The value of German comments on the restoration of peace 
in South Africa is questionable, seeing that toa very great ex- 
tent they represent the reflections of impotent malice, disappoint- 
ment, or despairing resignation. Whoever 
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The same paper notes English tributes to the Boers, and says 
that these are inspired not by generosity toward a beaten foe 
but by Britain's shame at her own weakness. The Boers come 
inwardly strengthened out of the war, which can not be said 
of Great Britain. Thus the comment runs in the German press, 
the Socialist ’orwdrts (Berlin) not sparing the British lion any 
more than the others. The terms of peace, oddly enough, are 
not deemed so favorable to the Boers. The Rheinsch- West- 
taliche Zeitung says: 


“England now rules the Boer republics and will thus have 
vast patronage to bestow. ‘The railroads will all be constructed 
by England. German monopolies, like the noted dynamite con- 
cession, will be done away with. . . . In short another part of 
the globe is closed as a mart for German labor products.” 


French papers of the popular type indulge, as usual, in 
violent denunciation of everything British. The ministerial 
Temps (Paris), however, speaks in a dignified way, says it is 
glad the war is over, and attributes the peace to the King’s 
coronation. The /ourna/ des Débats (Paris) says the terms are 
not favorable to the Boers. The /utransigéant (Paris) attacks 
Great Britain as a foe to mankind, and it says that the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs is in the pay of King Edward, altho 
all this seems to have very little bearing on the peace. The 
Matin (Paris), which supported the Boers, says that Europe 
will breathe freely now that the nightmare of war is over. The 
Echo de Paris says: 


“The Boers are not beaten. They are more powerful than 
they ever were. They have given a blow to the tradition of 
British power. The men called bandits by Chamberlain nego- 
tiated as equals with Kitchener and Milner.” 


The /ndépendance Belge (Brussels), a Liberal and enlight- 
ened paper, which has denounced Great Britain through- 
out the war,now calls upon the continent of Europe to cease 
slandering the English. It says that the terms of peace are 
creditable to both sides and that the peace itself will be “ last- 
”" if Great Britain acts in good faith. In Holland, press 
opinion favors the Boers to the last gasp. The Hande/sb/ad 
(Amsterdam) says that Great Britain will yet reap what she 
has sown, while the Viewwe Rolterdamsche Courant says the 
Boers could never have accepted the published terms of peace. 
There must be secret terms about which the world knows noth- 
ing. In Spain all the papers, except dynastic sheets like the 
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during the last two and a half years has fol- 
lowed the attitude of German public opinion 
has erjoyed a unique opportunity of correct- 
ing false impressions regarding the distribu- 
tion «i the friends and foes of England on 
the continent of Europe. ... The German 
Government originaliy set the tune to which 
public opinion danced. When the hopeless- 
ness and futility of the original policy stood 
revealed to the whole world, it was too late to 
call back the forces of hate and calumny which 
had been set in motion. Even the semi-official 
press could not be curbed.” 





The Kreuz Zeitung (Berlin), which has 
been bitterly anti-British since the war began, 
says there may yet grow up a generation of 
Boers in South Africa that will reverse the 
fatesof this war, Yet it thanks God the war 
isover. The equally anti-British H/amdurger 
Nachrichten quotes English comments on the 





peace, and says they show how rejoiced the 
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British are to get off so well aud so easily. 
“The peril into which England was led and 
which she has overcome was a deadly peril.” 


PEACE AT ANY PRICE. 


JOHN BULL TO BOER: “No one will know who surrendered, but if you pretend that I licked 
you I'll give you anything you want.” 


— Weekly Freeman (Du biin). 
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Epoca (Madrid), insist that Britain is shamed before the 
world. The /mparcial (Madrid) says the Boers won. Salis- 
bury and Chamberlain are the defeated party. As for the 
Nationalist papers in Ireland, they can not conceal their 
indignation at the turn of affairs. Zhe Weekly Freeman 
(Dublin) says: 


“It is very interesting to note the frantic attempts of the Jingo 
newspapers to prove to the world, in face of the facts, that Eng- 
land has conquered the Boers. The compulsory payment of the 
war indemnity is one of the vital facts which they find most diffi- 
cult toexplain. Never before in the history of warfare was the 
conqueror compelled to pay to the conquered a war indemnity of 
43,000,000, supplemented by a liberal loan without interest. 
This is indeed a decisive test which settles at once and without 
the possibility of doubt the vital question which side won and 
which side lost in the war that is just over. . . . The credit of 
the peace which has just concluded belongs to the King and Lord 
Kitchener. His Majesty’s interposition was inspired by kindly 
humanity. Moreover, he naturally did not desire to have his 
coronation marred by the coincidence of ‘Another Great Boer 
Victory.’ Lord Kitchener knew that the war could be no longer 
maintained. Peace with ignominy is at least better than war 
with greater ignominy, which was the only alternative. But if 
the peace is to be maintained, the curb on the tongues of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Milner must not be relaxed.”— 7rans/a- 
tions made for THe LireRary DicEsr. 





TROUBLES OF COUNT VON BULOW. 


HE imperial German Chancellor, Count von Biilow, isin the 
midst of a series of complications that make his task of 
“assisting” Emperor William very difficult. The Agrarians are 
said to have cowed him on the tariff question. He has raised a 
hornet’s nest about his ears by saying in effect that the Poles 
breed like rabbits and thus threaten to swamp the Germans, who 
breed like hares only. A short time ago he gave an interview 
to the Pairs Figaro in which he talked freely, if not sensation- 
ally, about the Triple Alliance and kindred topics. He said the 
Triple Alliance made for peace and did not menace France, and 
that Germany wants peace in the Far East and seeks only to 
build up her commerce there. He denied that Germany wants 
to form any sort of combination with the United States to protect 
mutual interests in the Orient or for any other purpose. These sev- 
eral utterances and acts have drawn down upon Count von Bii- 
low a shower of press criticisms of bewildering variety and com- 
plexity. The Zemps (Paris), speaking of his “strange weakness,” 
says: 

“Those who persist, in spite of one disappointment after an- 
other, in placing their faith in Count von Biilow, in seeing in him 
something more than an amiable skeptic, an idle do-nothing, at 
heart indifferent to great principles, ready to sacrifice every- 
thing in order to retain the good graces of the extreme Agrari- 
ans, and trembling at the frown of the country aristocracy—such 
observers maintain that it is wrong to judge a man out of his 
sphere, and that the real field for his capacity is that of diplo- 
macy.” 

But it is in this very field, pursues this critic, that Count von 
Biilow shows his incompetence. Recent developments reveal 
that he is inferior to nearly all contemporary statesmen, and that 
“he has few faults left to commit.” It must be admitted also 
that the Chancellor made, even in the opinion of his countrymen, 
what we Americans call “‘a break” when he compared Germans 
to hares and Poles to rabbits in breeding capacity. The Ké/- 
nische Volkszeitung, a Clerical paper, says that Count von Bii- 
low has in this hideous figure of speech passed judgment upon 
his own policy, for he must mean that he wants to drown like 
young cats all new-born Polish children. The Berdiner Tage- 
é/att says that there would have been a storm of indignation 
had Chamberlain talked like that in England. The Berdiner 
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Neueste Nachrichten, an anti-Polish paper, condemns the “ hares 
and rabbits” simile. Attention is called in the Na/ional Zei- 
tung to Count von Bilow’s fondness for figures of-speech in all 
his public utterances. He lately compared himself to the shep- 
herd Paris in classical mythology, who had to award the golden 
apple to one of the three goddesses who contended for it. Eng- 
lish papers express the opinion that Emperor William can not 
stand Count von Biilow much longer unless he gets something 
done and makes less trouble.— 7rans/ations made for Tue Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 


THE NEW FRENCH PREMIER. 


JUSTIN COMBES, the new prime minister in France, 

¢ is a pronounced anti-Clerical. His name was practically 
unknown outside of his own country prior to the formation of the 
present ministry, nor did the great majority of Frenchmen know 
anything about him 
either. He was at 





one time minister of 
education and stud- 
ied in early life for 
the priesthood, 
altho now so much 
opposed to the po- 
litical policy of the 
Roman _ Catholic 
Church in France. 
He is about sixty- 
seven years old, 
practical, self-con- 
tained, and saga- 
cious. The rest of 
the cabinet is made 
up of good material. 


M. Delcassé, Minis- 





ter of Foreign Af- 











fairs, and General 
¥ S IMBES, , es ° 
en en André, Minister of 
Head of the New French Ministry. . 
War, hold over from 
the Waldeck-Rousseau ministry. The impression in Europe is 
that there will now begin a brisk anti-Clerical campaign. To 
quote the London Sfectavor : 


““M. Combes, whom the church fears and detests, will carry 
out the law against associations till the monastic life becomes 
nearly impossible, and will endeavor so to ‘laicise’ education 
that the interference of a priest in a school of any kind shall de- 
prive it of all claim to state help, even if it is not treated directly 
as an offense. They will, inshort, commence a campaign against 
the church which will stop short only of complete disestablish- 
ment, a revolution of which they area little afraid, because, tho it 
would relieve the treasury and impair the social position of the 
bishops—a subject of endless irritation—it might annoy the peas- 
antry, who would have to pay for Clerical offices, which they 
have never paid for, and would deprive the state of all pretext, 
and indeed of all means, for restraining or punishing the more 
fanatical section of the clergy.” 


French Radical opinion certainly demands energetic action of 
the nature thus outlined. But the Journal des Débats (Paris), 
which is often accused of Clerical sympathies, has another view : 


“It appears that M. Combes is more concerned than was at 
first supposed in regard to the initiative of his ministry, and in 
particular more concerned with regard to the actual needs of the 
country. He is not quite so bent as his too assiduous friends 
thought upon a policy of combat and upon taking up his time 
with measures more sectarian than efficacious. Does M. Combes 
feel the need of ideas? Where will he get them? Radicalism 
is the domain of passions without ideas, the chosen field of 
phraseology and the demogog. It is a place of bitterness. 
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There is much ado without greatness. There is little thought. 
Will M. Combes have recourse to Socialist theories in the solu- 
tion of the problems that will confront him? He has never 
shown much sympathy in that direction. The only thing left 
for him is to adopt some of the principles of the Moderate Repub- 
lican policy.” 

It is noteworthy that the 7emfs (Paris), which is the organ of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and was deemed extremely 
friendly to the former ministry, is expressing itself with great 
reserve on the subject of the Combes ministry. This is taken to 
mean that responsible parties are awaiting developments before 
committing themselves. ‘The French press in general is taken 
aback at the manner in which political events have shaped 
themselves. ‘The measure of the new premier has yet to be 
taken and the results of the pending anti-Clerical agitation have 
to be seen before anything definite can be said. Outside France 
editorial opinion is equally doubtful. The Pester Lloyd (Buda- 
pest) says: 

“What is going to happen? Perhaps the prevailing state of 
things is so firmly rooted that the new ministry can not amelio- 
rate it. . . . The one consoling circumstance is that Waldeck- 
Rousseau would not have retired had there been any doubt of 
the safety of the republic.”—7rans/ations made for Tue LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 





THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR IN WASHINGTON. 


= recent appointment of Michael Herbert as British am- 

bassador in Washington has occasioned wide comment and 
discussion in the English press. The problem of Lord Paunce- 
fote’s successor had been taken up seriously by one or two or- 
gans of British opinion. It was agreed that the British embassy 
in Washington could not be regarded by His 
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capable not merely of doing the regular work of an ambassador, 
but of standing out in American public life as a great personage 
and a typical representative of his country. He must, that is, 
be a man capable of putting what is best and most worthy in our 
public life in touch with what is best and most worthy in Amer- 
ica. The fulfilling of those functions will not in the least inter- 
fere with his necessary and important official work. Instead, 
they will facilitate it. Americans are by nature fmpatient of the 
old diplomatic forms and punctilios.” 


All this was said in the course of an elaborate leading article 
before Mr. Herbert's appointment had been announced. When 
the Herbert appointment had become public, 7he Spectator 
printed this brief paragraph: 


“It was announced on Thursday that Mr. Michael Herbert had 
been appointed to the British embassy at Washington. We 
stated last week our reasons for holding that in the exceptional 
case of Washington it would be better to appoint a distinguished 
Englishman rather than a regular diplomat. Granted, however, 
that the appointment was to fall to a diplomat, we feel sure that 
no better member of the service could have been appointed than 
Mr. Herbert. His career has been a most distinguished one, 
and he is said to be a fersona grata at Washington, where he 
was stationed for several years. We trust that in executing 
his high duties Mr. Herbert will remember that he is something 
more than an ambassador or the conduit-pipe for communications 
between the Foreign Office and the State Department. He is 
something much more than the British counterpart of the 
foreign ambassadors.” 


But this is not so remarkable as a letter printed by Zhe Spec- 
‘ator which throws a most significant light upon the work Mr. 
Herbert will be called upon to do in Washington. ‘The writer 
says: 

‘Washington is, of all diplomatic centers, the one into which 


I would not introduce an outsider, however brilliant ; to make a 
practise of such appointments would invite 





Majesty’s Government as a mission in a 
foreign country in the sense in which the 
British embassy in Berlin, for instance, is 
so regarded. It was also agreed that the 
man appointed should be one whom the 
Americans knew and liked. Before the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Herbert was announced, 
The Spectator (London) said 


“It is our deliberate and firm conviction 
that to this great post should be appointed, 
not a member of the regular diplomatic ser- 
vice, but a man outside who is a personage 
in English public life. The office is nomi- 
nally that of an ambassador, but in reality it 
is something much more—something differ- 
ent in kind. Just as we can never consent 
to the notion of speaking of America as a 
foreign nation, or of Americans as foreign- 
ers—the British public long ago abandoned 
that idea, and when it thinks or speaks of 
foreigners never dreams of including any 
member of the English-speaking kin—so we 
can not regard the British embassy at Wash- 
ington as an embassy in foreign parts, or 
the American embassy in London as a for- 
eign embassy. ‘Those embassies stand on a 
perfectly different footing from ordinary em- 
bassies, and their occupants must be selected 
on perfectly different lines and with perfectly 
different intentions. The Americans have 











disaster. The‘ machine’—the vast machine 
which carries forward eighty millions of 
those who speak our tongue—is really con- 
trolled by a small‘family group’ of Sena- 
tors. Half adozen men in the Senate, very 
quiet men, men who would be the first to 
disclaim this influence—herein is the prob- 
lem of a successful diplomacy. What chance 
has an ‘outsider,’ an admiral or a general, 
who comes to Washington late in life, to 
penetrate these recesses? Lord Pauncefote 
never did, but during his first four years he 
was admirably served by at least two young 
men who would probably not have made 
that patient study of Washington had they 
been assured in advance that the big house 
in Connecticut Avenue was never to receive 
them as ambassadors. They would have 
taken elsewhere their genius for diplomacy, 
that infinite capacity for taking pains, Nor 
again should the chief be a lawyer; true, 
Lord Pauncefote was a lawyer, but he al- 
ways regarded that as a disability. The 
Senate is full of brilliant lawyers; I pity 
Mr. Secretary Hay if an English ambassador 
began to practise law on the foreign rela- 
tions committee. An‘ honest English gen- 
tleman,’ if possible a rich man with the 
right kind of wife, but above and beyond 
all this, a man who knows his Senate! Ido 
not know what word to apply to that formid- 
able, almost impossible, body, the United 














discovered most successfully the right type 
of man to send to us as ambassador. The 
moment the American envoy lands at South- 
ampton he becomes a great figure in English public life, and the 
President and the State Department are always careful to send 
us of their best, and to choose a man able to fill the part as- 
signed by the opinion of the nation to the ambassador from the 
United States. We must reciprocate, and send an Englishman 


LATEST PORTRAIT OF 


States Senate.” 
MICHAEL HERBERT. 


In reply to this 7he Spectator editorially 
pooh-poohs the idea that any “British ambassador will ever 
really succeed in handling the Senate, or the inner Senate, be 
he never so dexterous at the game.” Be this as it may, the 
London 7imes, regardless of Senates and inner Senates, and 
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taking its now usual pro-American tone, congratulates all con- 
cerned, thus: 


“There is, indeed, no more important position in the diplo- 
matic service at the present day than that of British ambassador 
at Washington, for there can be no more important task than 
that of drawing continually closer the manifold ties which should 
and do link together the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
race on either side of the Atlantic. ‘To that end it is essential 
that the representative of Great Britain in the United States 
should possess that sympathetic understanding of the American 
people and of the institutions of America which the distinguished 
representatives of the United States in Great Britain have for 
many years past possessed of the British people and of British 
institutions. It is because responsible Americans are satisfied 
that Mr. Herbert possesses in a high degree that invaluable qual 
ification that they welcome his appointment with the cordiality 
to which the telegram of our Washington correspondent bears 
witness. In fact they not only welcome it, but we are told that 
they have done all in their power to let it be known that they 
desire it. His Majesty’s Government’ would certainly have 
been, to say the least, ill-advised.if in these circumstances they 
had allowed their choice to be fettered by any of the ordinary 
considerations with regard to seniority which are, unfortunately, 
too often allowed to prevail over the interests of the public serv- 
ice ; and the diplomatic service may congratulate itself upon pos- 
sessing amongst its relatively junior members a man of suffi- 
ciently brilliant qualifications to have rendered it unnecessary to 
look outside its ranks for a worthy successor to Lord Paunce- 
fote.” 


As for Mr. Herbert personally, the statement is made by many 
papers and in many forms that he is a perfect gentleman. 7zke 
Westminster Gazette (London) says: 


“Great Britain and America both like to send each other good 
representatives, and if in the United States they appreciate our 
ambassadors as much as we do theirs, there is no fear of our not 
getting on well together. Mr. Herbert, who is a brother of Lord 
Pembroke, married an American lady, and therefore anything 
like strained relations between the two countries ought naturally 
to be out of the question.” 





PERSONAL INFLUENCE OF EDWARD VII. 


HE coronation has not been without its effect in attracting 
attention to the personality of Edward VII. ‘The impres- 
sion he has made upon the world is on the whole favorable. He 
is considered an upright, capable, and conscientious man who 
does what he can to make life happy for his people. But he has 
‘shown a dislike to being a mere figurehead, altho he is willing 
enough to beaconstitutional monarch. The London correspond- 
ent of Zhe Evening Post (New York) throws much light on this 
side of his character: 


“He is evidently determined to keep clearly before the popular 
mind the close connection between the crown and Parliament, 
and he is taking a much more active personal interest in the 
course of administration. He occupies himself a good deal with 
military matters. On several occasions recently Lord Roberts 
has been required to explain to the King, and this without the 
assistance of a cabinet minister, the scope and meaning of some 
of the pending changes in the organization of the forces. Some 
months ago, when certain new uniforms were required for the 
troops, specimens were submitted to the King before they were 
passed by the authorities at the War Office, and a couple of pri- 
vate soldiers, arrayed in the new equipment, were sent to Marl- 
borough House for his Majesty’s inspection. The cpisode would 
not have occasioned any remark in Berlin, but it is a distinct in- 
novation in Great Britain: Again, his Majesty is known to have 
kept a pretty tight hand over high military appointments, and 
he has insisted that his veto in such matters shall not be, as it 
usually was during the later portion of his predecessor's reign, 
merely nominal.” 


The habit of asserting himself is said by this observer to be 
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growing on Edward VII. To quote again the exact words of 
our authority 

“This new attitude on the part of the King is not at all un- 
likely to exhibit further interesting developments before long. 
It is due to several causes. Admiration of the German Kaiser 


























THE KING AND QUEEN IN CORONATION ROBES, 


has something to do with it. Until recent years the uncle and 
the nephew were not particularly good friends; but there is no 
doubt that the older man has been fascinated by the brilliant 
versatility and the overpowering activity of the younger. Con- 
stitutional kingship in the Victorian sense seems a pale and 
shadowy affair when compared with the solid flesh-and-blood 
kind of sovereignty which the Hohenzollern dynasty is supposed 
to exercise. King Edward, like the Czar and most other Euro- 
pean rulers, has been impressed by the Kaiser’s example, and is 
not without the natural desire to demonstrate that he too can be 
a monarch who governs as well as reigns.” 

The Spectator (London) recently declared that the intervention 
of the King in political affairs was unconstitutional and not to be 
thought of. This opinion it expressed in reply toa plea by an 
anonymous writer in 7he Fortnightly Review (London) for the 
King’s intervention in the cabinet crisis. It was proposed that 
Edward VII. should use his personal influence to make Lord 
Rosebery Premier. The reception this proposal met with 
showed that the King could not go very far in his imitation of 
Emperor William. A comparison of King Edward with his 
mother, as the characters of both were brought out by the Boer 
war, is made as follows by the London 77mes ; 

“It is worth recalling now that, while she deplored the neces- 
sity of war, she never wavered to the end in her conviction that 
it must be fought through. It is to her, perhaps above all oth- 
ers, that we owe the calm dignity of temper with which the peo- 
ples of her empire have passed through the greatest ordeal they 
have been called upon to undergo since the downfall of Napo- 
leon. Her son, King Edward, has inherited her spirit, and kept 
before her subjects the ideals she held uptothem. They will 
show their gratitude, we may be sure, to him and to her in the 
august ceremonial now at hand, which he and they will rejoice 
to hold amidst the blessings of unbroken peace.” 
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CURRENT POETRY. 
A Coronation Ode. 


By BLIss CARMAN. 
The Independent welcomes this poem as “a liter- 
ary event of large present value and larger prom- 


ise.” In an editorial it says: 


“We warrant that it [the ‘Ode’] will be easily 
the finest poem which the occasion will produce 
The lines that we have had from Kipling are not 
equal to it. The Poet-Laureate can not write 
such a poem. It expresses, in fine musical verse, 
without a bit of obsequious flattery, the welcome 
which the procession of the British peoples offer 
to their new King, and their worship of right 
more than glory, and their recognition of the 
task they have undertaken for the world.” 

There are joy-bells over England, there are flags 
on London town; 

There is bunting on the Channel, where the fleets 
go up and down ; 

There are bonfires alight 

"= In the pageant of the night ; 
There are bands that blare for splendor, and 
guns that speak for might; 
| For another King in England is coming to the 
crown. 
| * * * * s 
| What people are these passing to the sound of 
‘ pipe and drum ; 


| In the garments of all nations, and singing as they 


come? 
By the color on the cheek, 
By the accent when they speak, 
They are foreign-born and alien, and their 
homes are far to seek ; 
But they allcome up to England, when England 
calls them home. 


And these who speak the English tongue not in 
the English way 

| wi ith the careless mien and temper self-assured, 
whose sons are they ? 
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‘*The daintiest 
last, to make the 
end most sweet.’ 


— Shakespeare. 
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By the larger, looser stride, 
By the ampler ease and pride, 
By the quicker catch at laughter and the out- 
look keener-eyed, 
They were bred beneath the tent-cloth of a wider, 
whiter day. 


From the rough red tides of Fundy where the 
ships go far inland, 
To Kamloops where the hills are set as at a coun- 
cil grand ; 
From the waving Northern light 
At the edge of polar night, 
Where underneath the burnished stars the bit- 
ter trail is bright, 
To the inland seas that sparkie where goodly 
orchards stand ; 


By prairie, swale and barren, by jungle and la- 
goon, 
Where endless palm-trees rustie and the creamy 
breakers croon, 
By cafion, ford, and pass, 
By desert and morass, 
In snows like stinging lashes, on seas like burn- 
ing glass, 
By every land and water beneath the great lone 
moon ; 


Our fathers died for England at the outposts of 
the world; 
Our mothers toiled for England where the set- 
tler’s smoke upcurled ; 
By packet, steam, and rail, 
By portage, trek, and trail, 
They bore a thing called honor in hearts that 
did not quail, 
Till the twelve great winds of heaven saw their 
scarlet sign unfurled. 
. * * * * 
O East they go and West they go, and never can 
they bide, 
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10 copies on Japan, net $3.00. 
thought of New York City in ten INTERESIING. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
Clevetand, 
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For the longing that is in them, and the whisper 
at their side! 
They may ’stablish hearth and home, 
But the sons will forth and roam, 
As their fathers did before them, across the hol- 
low foam, 
Till strange lands lift to greet them at the edges 
of the tide. 


They have visions of a country that sorrow never 


knew ; 


They have rumors of a region where the heart has | 


naught to rue; 
And never will they rest 
Till they reach the fabled West, 
That is charted, dim but certain, in the Volume 
of the Breast, 
And forever they are dreamers who make the 
dream come true. 


In the North they are far forward, in the South 
they have begun, 
The English of three continents who take their 
rule from none, 
But follow on the gleam 
Of an ancient, splendid dream, 
That has manhood for its fabric, perfection for 
its theme— 
With freedom for its morning-star, and knowl- 
edge for its sun. 


And slowly, very slowly, the gorgeous dream | 


grows bright, 


Where rise the four democracies of Anglo-Saxon 


might ; 
The Republic, fair, alone ; 
The Commonwealth new-grown; 
The proud, reserved Dominion with a story of 
her own ; 
And One that shall emerge at length from travail, 
war and blight. 


O doubt not, wrong, oppression, and violence, and 
tears, 
The ignorance and anguish and folly of the years, 
Must pass and leave a mind 
More sane, a soul more kind, 
And the slow ages shall evolve a loftier man- 
kind, 
When over lust and carnage the great white peace 
appears. 


For surely, very surely, will come the Prince of 
Peace 
To still the shrieking shrapnel and bid the Maxims 
cease— 
Not as invaders come 
With gun-wheel and with drum, 
But with the tranquil joyance of lovers going 
home 
Through the scented summer twilight, when the 
spirit has release. 


By sea and plain and mountain will spread the 
larger creed— 
The love that knows no border, the bond that 
knows no breed ; 
For the little word of right 
Must grow with truth and might, 
Till monster-hearted Mammon and his syco- 
phants take flight, 
And vex the world no longer with rapineand with 


greed. 

O England, little mother by the sleepless North- 
ern tide, 

Having bred so many nations to devotion, trust, 
and pride. 


Very tenderly we turn 
With welling hearts that yearn 
Still to love you and defend you,—let the sons 
of men discern 
Wherein your right and title, might and majesty 
reside. 


O Sir, no empty rumor comes up the earth to-day 
From the kindred and the peoples and the tribes a 
world away ; 
For they know the Law will hold 
And be equal as of old, 
With eonscience never questioned and justice 
never sold, 
And beneath the form and letter the spirit will 
have play. 
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The Risk of Summer Travel. 


The greater amount of travel in the 
summer time increases personal risk. 
We insure you against loss of income 

resulting from accidents, if you 
take out an 


Accident Policy 
n the TRAVELERS INSUR- 
ANCE CO. of Hartford, the old- 
est, largest, and strongest Acci- 
dent Insurance Company in the 
world. These policies guarantee 
a weekly income while disabled, 
and large amounts for loss of legs, 
arms, hands, feetoreyes Ifdeath 
ensues, a stated sum is paid. 
$27,000,000 have been distributed 
among 377,000 Policy-Holders or 
their families for injuries or death. 


A Life Policy 
in the TRAVELERS INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY provides 
safe insurance at a lower guaran- 
teed net cost than mutual com- 
panies which charge for insurance 
and give such a share in the profits 
as the company sees fit. 
THE TRAVELERS charges for 
~~ ~y only. The net cost of 

licy in the TRAVELERS 
is therefore guaranteed and known 
beforehand and the difference is 
in your pocket first to last. 


Agents in every town; or write 
for interesting literature. 
The Travelers Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


(Founded 1863) 
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Select a pen for Hour WRITING fom 
a sample catd of special numbers for cor- 
respondence. 12 pens for 10c., postpaid. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
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Standard Typewriters 


dinientiar Subblies 


All makes sold and rented. Our connections 
and sources of supply are such that we can sell 
you better goods for less money than any other 
concern in the U.S.A 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 
119 La Salle St.. Chicago. To avoid delay aadress Dept 
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When you hear the princely concourse take up 
the word and sing, 
And tne Abbey of our fathers with acclamations 
ring, 
Know well that, true and free, 
By the changeless hearts decree, 
On all the winds of heaven and the currents of 
the sea 
From the verges of the Empire will come, “God 


” 


save the King! 
—In Zhe Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia), 
May 31, 1902. 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


8s. 8S. S.— 

Marconi brought his “Wireless” here and sent 
Some cabalistic dots across the Sea. 
These, we are told, were S’s. Surely he 

From out the alphabet chose well. They meant 
A rise in wireless stock, those letters. See, 
Two dashes make them dollars instantly. 

$6} OS 


—FLORENCE KIMBALL RUSSEL, in Life. 





Corrected Proverbs.— 

When in Rome do [as} the Romans [do].* 

Too many cooks spoil the [broth] policeman. 

Necessity is the mother of [invention] thieves, 

Those who live by the [sword] pen die by the 
[sword] pen. . 


There is nothing we forget sooner than past | 


[misfortunes] favors. 

A friend in need is [a] no friend [indeed] of 
mine. 

To withhold truth is [to bury gold] sometimes 
the best policy. 

Small profits are [a trifle] sweet—er than none 
at all. 

Man proposes and [God disposes] woman sues 
him for breach of promise. 

He that can not find wherewith to employ him- 
self, let him [buy a ship or marry a wife] adver- 
tise in the papers.—JOHN ELIor, in Smart Set. 

* [ ] indicate words to be omitted. 





Play up, Vigilants.— 
Stand up, ye spellers, now, and spell— 
Spell plenakistoscope and knell ; 
Or, take some simple word as chilly, 
Or gauger, or the garden lily. 
To spell such words as syllogism, 
And lachrymose and synchronism, 
Apocrypha and celadine, 








The need of an air-tight, fire-proof 
vessel for holding temporary garb- 
age and ashes, and not too heavy 
for a maid to carry, has resulted in 


Witt’s Corrugated Pail 


Useful as an ordinary bucket, but better, 
safer, stronger and more economical for ser- 
vants, janitors, stablemen, etc. Made of 





corrugated steel galvanized. Two sizes: 
5 gallon is r1 inches in diameter by 13 inches 
high; 7 gallon is 13x13 inches. We will 
tell you what dealer in your town sells them, 
or send you either size by express, 

Write for booklet (free). 





THE WITT CORNICE CoO., 
Dept. K, Cincinnati, O. 





Jepnine and howieopathy, 

Paralysis and chloroform, 

Rhinoceros and pachyderm, 
Metampsychosis, gherkins, basque, 

Is certainly not an easy task. 
Allopathy and rheumatism, 

And cataclysm and beleaguer, 
Twelfth, eighteenth, rendezvous, intriguer, 
And host of other words, all found 

On English and on classic ground ; 
Thermopylae, jalap, Havana, 
Cinquefoil and ipecacuanha, 

Are words some first-rate spellers miss 
In dictionary lands like this.— 77/- Bits. 











Try It.—A beginner in newspaper work in a 
| Southern town who occasionally “sent stuff” to 
| one of the New York dailies picked up last sum- 
mer what seemed to hima “big story.” Hurry- 
| ing to the telegraph-office he “queried ” the tele- 
| graph editor: “Column story on soand so, Shall 
I send?” 

The reply was brief and prompt, but to the en- 
thusiast unsatisfactory. “Send 600 words,” was 
all it said. 

“Can’t be told in less than 1,200,” he wired back. 
Before long the reply came: 

“Story of creation of world told in 600. Try it.” 
—New York Evening Post. 





His Orders.—During the war of the rebellion 
|the captain of a Maryland regiment soon to go 
into action was giving instructions as to conduct 
under certain conditions. “We are expected to 
hold this position as long as possible,” he explain- 
| ed, “altho we are to retreat if the advance of the 
|; enemy is not checked. But stand firm,” he went 
|on, “until you see the whites of their eyes—and,” 

he added, “as I am a little Jame, I think I'll start 
| now.”—Philadelphia 77mes. 





Willie’s Morning in History I.— 

9 07-9.08, Read the Crimson. 

g.08-9.10, Took notes. 

g.10-9.16, Wrote “Willie” eight times in note- 

book. 

9.16-9.25, Drew pictures of the lecturer. 
| 9.25-9.29, Examined scar on thumb. 
9.29-9.36, Matched pennies. 
9-36, Dropped a penny on floor. 
9.36-9.37, Shuffled feet with the crowd. 
7-37-9-39, Squirmed. 
9.39-10.00, Slept.—Harvard Lampoon. 





A Few ‘* Tit-Bits.”— 

“I ama stranger here, sir. Can you direct me 
to a first-rate church ?” 

“Oh, yes. Right round the corner.” 

“What sort of a preacher have they?” 

“A very good man.” 

“Interesting ?” 

“Intensely so.” 

“Eloquent?” 

“Very.” 
| “The best preacher in town, I suppose?” 
| “Unquestionably.” 
| 
| 


“What's the preacher’s name?” 
“Ah, my friend, that is a question which mod- 
esty forbids me to answer.” 


Two commercial travelers were comparing 
notes. “Ihave been out three weeks,” said the 
first, “and have only got four orders.” 

“That beats me,” said the other; “I have been 
out four weeks and have only got one order, and 
that’s from the firm to come home.” 


GUEST (impatiently): “I say, waiter, how long 
have you been employed here?” 

WAITER: “’Bout a week, sir.” 

GUEST: “Oh, is that all? Then I must have 
given my order to some other waiter.” 


“How will you have your eggs cooked?” asked. 
the waiter. 

“Make any difference in the cost o’ 'em?” in- 
quired the customer, cautiously. 

“No.” 

“Then cook ‘em with a nice slice o’ ham,” said 
he, greatly relieved. 
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Warmer Homes! 
#25), Sarco 


If Your House is Heated by a 


FURMAN BOILER 


Write to-day for Valuable Illustrated Cafalogue 
of our Modern and Economical System, explaining 
the great Comfort and little Cost. Address, 

The Herendeen Mig. Co., 6 Castle St., Geneva, N. Y, 
Branches ; 39 Oliver St., Boston. 39 Cortlandt St., New York- 








“‘Ping Pong ’’ 
in the 
Evening ? 


It is cimply impossible to play “ Ping 
Pong” or indulge in any evening amuse. 
ment during Summer, if you have not the 
right sort of illumination. If it is hot, 
smoky and is too near the table, there ig 


use trying. 
"Now, the AN GLE LAMP. vas not 
+34 aS oa 
=p ep ye = 
While more brilliant than gas or elec. 


hu 

aes Fu re, its compara- 

tivel contributes enor- 

mously poveut comfort. From eve: 
nt of view it is the idea! light and 
s of homesare equipped with 
it exclusively. 

Nosmoke—no smell—no trouble, a)- 
most no expense. 

Our Ca’ je * W ” tells all about it, 
shows al) styles from $1.80 up, and is 
sent on request. 

THE ANGLE LAMP Co., 


76 Park Place, New York, N.Y. 











STEVENS CHAIR CO. 
202 Sixth 8t.,Pitteburg, Ia. 


DID YOU EVER TRY JESSULA’S _— 
TIAN CIGARETTE Specialties 
Samples and Prices will be cheerfully submitted on ap- 


witecs 4 
THE TURKISH BACCO TRADING ©O., Lié., 
22 Beaver St., New York. Tel. No. 1928 A Broad. 
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‘PINDUSTHIAL SAVINGS & LOAN COMPANY 


$82 


Suggestions for a Popular Song.—(Sudmilled 
fo composers of touching and sentimental airs.) 
By a cottage neat, 
So trim and sweet, 
Stood, once upon a time, 
A maiden fair, 
With jet-black hair, 
And never mind the rime; 
A youth came nigh, 
With loving eve, 
And fondly did he greet her. 
The youth, mind you, had 
Walked eleven miles to see her, 
And never mind the meter! 


CHORUS : 


Pretty Maggie O’ Rafferty, 
Ever so tender and true, 
Poor young Patsy McCafferty 
Is having a fit about you; 
He's coming, I ween, and likewise I trow, 
To ask you, forsooth, to marry him now, 
And I’ye gone and rimed two of the lines, any- 
how, 
Pretty Ma-ag-gie O’Ra-af-ferty ! 
—Harvard Lampoon. 





Shakespeare Shown Up,—The following is a 
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380-382 Broadway, New York. 
91-93 Federal St.. Boston. 


She Globe“Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATL 


224-228 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. London 








criticism of “Hamlet” by a genius in New South ! 


Wales: 
“There is too much chinning in the piece. 


that what we want nowadays is hair-raising situa- 
tions and detectives. In the hands of a skilful 
playwright a detective would have been put upon 
the track of Hamlet’s uncle, and the old man 
would have been hunted down in a manner that 
would have excited the audience out of their num- 
ber elevens. The moral of the piece is not good. 
The scene where Hamlet cheeks his mother isa 


| 
The | 
author is behind the times, and appears to forget | 


very bad example to the rising generation, and it 


is not improved when the dreary old ghost comes 
in and blows him up. Our advice to the author is 
alittle more action, a little more fine sentiment, 
and a fair share of variety business in his next 
piece. 
entirely missed his opportunities.”— 77t- Bits. 





In the specialty arts of the play-scene he | 


Ping Pong.—7he Critic for May gives the fol- 


lowing by Mr. Burges Johnson; it is his idea of 
an up-to-date Tennysonian “Bugle Song” 


Grim portent falls o’er dining-halls, 
Excited hearts full high are beating ; 
O quick ! Snatch off the table-cloth 
Before the folks have done their eating. 
Ping, Father, Ping! 
And Pong, Mother! 
Panging, Pinging! 


O hark, O hear! How sharp and clear ! 
As Grand-dad pings across the table! 
O faint and far the echoes are,— 
With Jenkins ponging in the stable. 
Ping! 
ing 
Care to to the winds and Ponging, Panging, Ping- 
ing! 


O Love, it palls,—this chasing balls 
That hide themselves in dusty places,— 
While one, alas, flew in the gas, 
And three knocked over valued vases. 
Ping! Is it true that angels, no more singing, 
With harps for bats, go Ponging, Panging, Ping- 
ing? 








Earning and Saving 








1189 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Set the wild echoes ringing! 
Answer echoes, Ponging, | 








Small enough for twenty 
books or large enough for 
twenty thousand, is the 


Globe “Wernicke’ 
**Elastic’”’ 


Bookcase 


Fitted with perfection 

roller-bearing dust-proof 

doors. Ask for catalog 
102-K 














Coming Events 








July 1.—Convention of the ‘Sinbiiatae Society 

of America, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Convention of the National Walther League at 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


July 1-3. — Convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction at Boston. 


July 1-4.—Convention of the National Music 
Teachers’ Association at Put-in-Bay, Ohio. 
July 2.—Convention of the National Boot and 

Shoemakers at Buffalo. 


July 4-6.—National Gideon convention at Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


July 5.—Convention of the National 
Teachers’ Association at Detroit, Mich. 


Turn 








Carrent Srente. 





Foreign. 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


June 16.—Renewed activities on the part of the 
Venezuelan revolutionists is reported. The 
city of La Guayra is attacked. 


June 22.—The Venezuelan troops recapture the 
town of Aqua Dulce. 


| OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


’Tis the cook and eke the housemaid fling- | 


| 


June 16. 
proved. 


June 17.—Mr. Conger, the United States min- 


ister, becomes the dean of the diplomatic | 


corps at Peking. 


June 18.—Admiral Crowinshield censures Cap- 


tain Dayton, of the Chicago, for not looking | 


after the interests of the ship’s officers who 
were arrested in Venice, and treated with 
“revolting indignities ” in jail. 
June 19.—King Albert of Saxony 
royal castle near Dresden. 


It is reported that up to date 18,500 Boers have 
surrendered. 


dies in the 


June 20.—Ambassador White is instructed to 
officially represent the United States at the 
funeral of King Albert of Saxony. 


June 21.—The English 
American in the last o 
of 7 to 1x. 


olo team beat the 
the series by a score 


June 22.—Lord Milner is sworn in as governor of 
the Transvaal at Pretoria. 


Domestic. 
CONGRESS. 


June 16.—Senate: Senators Cullom, of Illinois, 
and Kittredge, of South Dakota, speak for 
the Panama route. The London Dock 
ne bill is passed. 


House: oy here made of $25,000 for a 
nih Jashington to Lincoin 3 $100,000 
for a cumvecsent to the prison ship martyrs 
of the Revolution, and $10,000 for a monu- 








King Edward’s condition is much im- 
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3 Capacity 
mw 999,999,999 
Locke Adder (iii ais'Siwkas Mul 
tiplies and Divides and sells for $5.00 (prepaid). 


- Quickly Pays for Itself. 
Simple, Durable, and Easily Learned. Booklet FREE. 


¢. E. LOCKE MFG. COMPANY 8 Waluut Street, Kensett, t, Lowa. 


Bicycles Below.Cost 


7 cye es, overstock. For 30 days 
YY pA ne A icy sacrifice at less than actual 


oust, New 1902 Models. 
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~~“ Grade 
iberian,’’ & Beauty $10.75 


“§ 
“4M, PF 
leudo R. 
( no finer bicycle rf, — er $11. 75 
\ Choice of M. & W. or Record tires 
and best equipment on all our bicycles. 
Strongest on 
We SHIP ON APPROVAL 
C.O.D. to anyone without a cent deposit 
& allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
before purchase is binding. 
500 good 2nd-hand wheels $3 to $8. 
Do not buy a bicycle until you have written 
for our free catalogues with large photographic 
engravings and full descriptions. 


Dept.62N Chicago. 


—AUTO HAND BOOK— 


SELF-PROPELLED VEHICLES. 


(Just published) by J. BE. HOMAN, A.M., is a 
timely book for automobilists, giving full informa- 
tion on the construction and management of all 
types of vehicles. Contains 640 pages, 500 illustra- 
tions and diagrams. Gasoline engines, and all 
types fully treated in non-technical language. 
Ready reference index. This book is a trouble 
saver. Price $5 to any address. List of contents 
and sample pages for the asking. 


THEO. AUDEL & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, - : . 63 5th AVENUE, 































Wayside Tales 


Has no equal among short story magazines. 
per year. 


Fifty cents 
PRIZE STORY CONTEST. 


See current issues. Ask your newsdealer or send ten 


cents anc your newsdealer’s name for a six months’ 
subscription. 


Wayside Tales, 302, Buhi Block. 


\ ATTENTION — Diamond and 


Opal Ring, Diamond Stud, 
1-16 carat; Gold 14 carat 


fime. Mountings hand made, not 


cast. Express paid by us. Catalogue free. 


THE CUNNINGHAM CO. 











119 La Salle St., Chicago 
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ment at Fredericksburg, Va., to General 
Hugh Mercer 


June 17.—Sena/e ; Debate on Isthmian Canal bill 
continued. Senators Perkins of California ; 
Stewart, of Nevada, and Morgan, of Ala- 
bama, speak in support of the Nicaragua 
route, and Senator Gallinger, of New Hamp- 
shire, supports the Panama route. 

Hlouse : Bill amending the present bankruptcy 
law 1s passed 


June 18.—Senate: Debate on Isthmian Canal 
continued. Senators Spooner, of Wisconsin, 
and Hanna, of Ohio, speak for the Panama 
route, Senator Pettus, of Alabama, for the 
Nicaragua route. Nomination of Captain 
Charles E. Clark, to be rear-admiral, is con- 
firmed. 

House: The General Deficiency Appropriation 
bill is passed. 


June 19.—Senate : The Spooner substitute for the 
Hepburn Nicaragua Canal bill is adopted by 
a vote of 42 to 34, and then passed by a vote 
of 67 to 6. 
House: Debate on the Philippine Civil Govern- 
ment bill is begun. 


June 20 —Sena/e : Conference report on Military 
Academy Appropriation bill is agreed to 
Nomination of Captain Crozier to be chief of 
ordnance is confirmed. 


House : Debate on the Philippine Civil Govern- 
ment bill 1s continued i ttenion Canal bill 
is sent to conference. The House sends back 
the Army Appropriation bill. 


June 21.—House: Debate on the Philippine Civil 
Government bill continues. Conference re- 
ports on the Military Academy and Sundry 
Civil Appropriation bills are adopted. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS. 


June 16.—Sefior Quesada, the Cuban minister, 
is received by President Roosevelt. 


The President nominates Captain Charles E. 
Clark, formerly commander of the Oregon, 
to be made rear-admiral. 


June 17.—The cruisers Cincinnatiand Jopeka are 
ordered to La Guayra, to protect American 
interests threatened by the revolutionists in 
Venezuela. 


June 18.—The President signs the Irrigation bill. 


President Mitchell of the United Mine Workers 
of America, calls for a convention at Indian 
apolis on July 17 to decide upon a national 
strike. 


June 19,—The Italian Ambassador in Washing- 
ton expresses to the State Department the 
annoyance felt by his Government over the 
publication of Admiral Crowninshield’s re- 
view of case of the C/icago officers. 


Secretary Root states the cost of the Philippine 
war up-to-dute to be $170,326, 586. 


Secretary Moody expresses regret to the Italian 
Ambassador that the findings of the court of 
inquiry in the case of the C/icago’s officers 
had been made public. 

June 22.—President Mitchell gives the mine 


workers’ side of the controversy and makes 
a strong plea for arbitration. 











A New Idea in Trunks 


The STALLMAN DRESSER 
TRUNK is constructed on new 
rinciples. Drawers instead of 
rays. A place for everything and 
everything in its place. The bot- 
tom as accessible as the top. Defies 
the baggage-smasher. Costs no 
more than a good box trunk. Sent 
C.O.D., with privilege of examina- 
tion. nd 2c. stamp for illus 
trated catalogue. 

F, A. STALLMAN, 
4 W. Spring §t., Columbus, 0 


Now We Have It! 
A PERFECT STEAM COOKER 
WITH DOORS. Don’t missit. Large 
meal cooked over one burner. Wonderful 
saving of fuel and labor. Get it for your 
home and summer cottage. Write for circu- 
lars. Special rate for ten days. Used on any 
kind of stove. Agents Wanted, $30 to $40 
a week can be mate. Now is the time to sell 
cookers. 


OHIO STEAM COOKER CO. 
50 Ontario Building, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


























GOOD INCOMES MADE 


By selling our celebrated 
goods. 25 and 80 per cent. 


commission off. 
** BOMOSA ”’ the 

Most Economical 33C 
1-lb. trade-mark red _ bags. 
Good Coffees 12c. and lic. 
Good Teas 30c. and 35c. 

The Great American Tea Co. 

81-33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK 
P. O. 3ox 288 


| CAESS. 


[All communications for this Department shouid 
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Problem 681. 
By G. HEATHCOTE, 
First Prize, Avugston Society Tourney. 


Black—Six Pieces. 
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White mates in two moves, 


Problem 682. 


cated to Gen. F. S. Ferguson, 
By DR. W. R. INGE DALion. 
Black—Nine Pieces. 
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W hite— Nine Pieces. 
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White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 


No. 675: Key-move, Q—R 6. 

















No. 676. 
R—R 4 B—Kt 3 Kt—Q 3, mate 
1. —— 2. _ 3. ——_—_— 
P—R 8(Q) QxB 
ae QxP Q x Kt, mate 
1.—-_—_ 2. — 3. —— 
P—R8(Kt) KtxB 
sheoue Kt—R 2, mate 
2, ————_—. > 
Kt—Kt 6 
nie pagth R—R 5!! Kt—R 2, mate 
1 ——— 2. —_ —- 
P—R 8(B)! P x R (must) 
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Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia ; the | 
Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; C. R. Oldham, | 


Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST and Dedi- | 
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Nordrach Milk 
and Rest Cure 


Open June First 
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§ 


“NORDRACH "Sanitarium 


(Formerly of Stamford, Conn.) 


Phoenicia, Ulster Co, (Southern Catskills), New 
York, for brain-weary business men and tired 
women, and those who suffer from Mal-Assimila- 
tion, Insomnia, Neurasthenia, 

All the tested methods of Physiological Thera- 
peutics, Nauheim, Sprague Hot Air, Salt and 
Mineral baths, with Massage. Send for Pamphlet, 

Address 


The “NORDRACH” MILK & REST CURE 


PHOENICIA, ULSTER CO., NEW YORK. 














nt 
Si every person who is interested we wish 
to mail /ree a little treatise which 
contains what we believe to be the most 
remarkable body of praise ever given to 
remedies for such formidable diseases. 


Bright’s Disease 
and Diabetes 


ARE BEING CURED 


by the Tompkins-Corbin Treatment. We 
are aware of the prejudice against adver- 





tised remedies in dangerous diseases, but as 
we do not claim what we cannot do, we 
In fact, this is all 


covet investigation, 
we ask. 


NOTE If you will send us your name 
and address, we will send you 


instructions and make necessary analysis, 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE. 














We gladly send you our booklet on request. We 
never publish names or letters without consent. By 
its nature, our work is always considered confidential, 


Tompkins-Corbin Co, Drawer D, 27 West 24th St., New York 

















Typhoid Fever and many 
other diseases are the direct 
result of impure drinking 
water. Use the Sanitary 
Still and be assured that 
every drop you drink is abso- 
lutely pure. Write for book- 
let. Cuprigraph Co. 6% N. 
Green St., Chicago, Il. 


bs 
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For 30 years we have so 
COUNTR 
uyers ge r free n 


Owners send details of your propesty: 
Phillips & Wells, 6 EF, Tribune Building, N 





Y 2 EXGLUSIVELY 


| 
| 





CHEAP RATES California, Washington, Oregon, 
Colorado. We give reduced rates 

on household  aegmo of eeeneeg eee to the above 

States. Write f« 

ew York. | rRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT ©0, ,825 Dearborn St. , Chicago. 


»r rates. Map of California, FREE. 


Readers of Tue Lrrerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Moundsville, W. Va.; M. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; 
A Knight, Hillsboro, Tex.; A. C. White, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; O. C. Pitkin, Syracuse, N. Y.: Dr 
H. Steinberg, New York City. 


675 (only): The Rev. G. Dobbs, New Orleans: 
F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; W. W.S., Ran- 
dolph-Macon System, Lynchburg, Va.; the Rev. J, 
G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; the Rev. S. M. Morton, 
D.D., Effingham, Ill.; W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, 
Fla.; Dr. J. H. S., Geneva, N. Y.; Dr. H. W. Fan- 
nin, Hackett, Ark.; J. E. Wharton, Sherman, 
Tex.; J. H. Louden, Bloomington, Ind.; C. N. F., 
Rome, Ga.; R. O’C., San Francisco; C, H.-Schnei- 
der, Magley, Ind.; G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Can.; 
Dr. L. R. Wilder, Brooklyn; R. H. Renshaw, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; W. J. Leake, Richmond, Va; 
C. W. Showalter, Washington, D. C.; Dr. L. I. 
Bogen, Ashton, Neb.; Miss N. Nixdorff, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Comments (675): “Extremely common; has 
nothing to stamp it as worthy of THE LITERARY 
Dicesr ” ; “Beautiful, proud-looking, well done "— 
A K.; “Without a blemish”"—F. S. F.; “Very 
good ”"—J.G. L.; “The key would be hard to find 
did not Black’s compulsory one move give the 
clue"—W. R.C.; “A successful syndicate ”—J. H. 
S.; “A distant key-move, but very effective "—H. 
W.F.; “Very fine”"—J. H. L. 


676: “Ingenious "—M. W. H.; “One of the bright- 
est little gems I have seen foralongtime. It will 
fool many, I'll wager "—M. M.; “A difficult prob- 
lem, that for some time refused to reveal its 
secret”—A K.; “Very clever”"—A.C. W. 


Mr. Hamilton is to be congratulated in compos- 
ing a problem that caught more expert solvers 
than any other problem ever published in THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. The moves relied upon to 
solve 676: Q—R 3, Q—R 4, or Q—Q7 will not do, on 


account of : ——--—_ Now, any move of White 
P—R 8 (B). 


Kt—K 3 
results in a stale-mate, or 2 ——-——_—- 
P—B 8 (Kt) ch. 
In addition to those reported, G. D., got 674; the 
Rev. P. D. Thompson, East New Market, Md., 673; 
E. A.Kusel, Oroville, Cal., 669. 


Chess by Wireless Telegraphy. 


The first game by wireless telegraphy, in mid- 
ocean, was played on Tuesday, June 10, between 
the Cunard steamer Campania and the American 
liner Piuladelphia. The steamers were about 
seventy miles apart. The game, after 2 hours 45 
minutes, was stopped by business calls. Here is 
the game: 


PHILADELPHIA, CAMPANIA, |PHILADELPHIA, CAMPANIA. 


White. aa White. Black. 
1P—K4 kes 12 B—B6 BxB 
2P—KB,4 13PxB ay 
39 KB 3 Po %4Q-K3 BxKtch 
4 B— Pp— i5~QOxB =P ch 
Po : a t2 |16K—Q2 83" 
6P—Q 5 —K 17 K- Em 
7K Kt—B 3 K B—Kt2 vs R-K sqe Ktek” . 

KPxP we 3 K—B 2 





i: B-K Kt3P—Q R3 Pxd RAR, 


Campania seems to have the better of the game, 
altho the Philadelphia players claim a Draw. 





IN our next issue we begin publishing the Tour- 
ney Problems. Persons intending to compete in 
the Solving Tourney must send full solution of 
problems. It often happens that the Key-move is 
easily found, while the variations, or some of 
them, are very difficult. 





Sent Free and Prepaid. 


to every reader of Lirgrary Dicest, who needs it and 
writes for it, to Vernal Remedy Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
a trial bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. Only 
one small dose a od gag | cures catarrh, flatulence, 
indigestion and constipation. It clears the liver and kid- 
neys of all congestion and inflammation and takes all irri- 
tation and catarrh from the bladder and all pain and 
trouble from prostate gland. 


iireeves use |Thompson’s Eye Water 














° . 
A Morphy Muzio. 
In the following Brilliant, Mr. Morphy gave Mon- 
cure D Conway the odds of QR 
(Remove White's Q R.) 





MORPHY, CONWAY. | 
White Black, | 

1 P—K4 P—K,4 | 
2P—KB,4 PxP 
} 

| 

' 


MORPHY. CONWAY. 
Waitite. Black. 

Castles Kt—K 2 

BxP BxbB 

xPch KxB 

l11oQ x Bch K—Kt2 

11 Mate in two moves. 


3 Kt—K B 3 P—K Kt4 

+B! P—Kt 
=0' Px Kt 

30: B—R 3 


A Charming Charousek. 


The following game from the Charousek manu- 
script was played in Nuremberg, in 1896 It is} 
specially interesting from the fact that both con- ( 
testants played sams voir. 


King’s Gambit Declined. 


WINAWER. CHAROUSEK. WINAWAR, CHAROUSEK. 
White. Black. White. Black. 

< 13QxB Kt x Kt 

4BxB g Ktx P 


c 15 QxQ RxQ 
4KtxP t—K B3 16 Castles Kt—Kt 6 
5P—Q4 PxPes 17 R—B3 R—Q4 
6BxP j—O Bs 18R x Kt Rx Kt 
7Q-Ke Castles | (Kt 3) 

8 Kt-Q B3 Kt—B 3 lrg R+Ktg Kt—K7ch 
9P—K R3 Kt—Q5 20 K—B 2 Rx Bb 
10Q0—Qsq B—B,4 jar Kx Kt Rx Pch 
11 Kt—K2 Kt—R4 |22 K—-Q3 RxQkKtP 
2z2B—-K3 BxB | Resigns. 


The New York-Pennsylvania Correspon- 
dence Match. 


The latest score shows 294 games finished: New 
York 138, Pennsylvania 156. 


Chess-Nuts. 


The Reading Observer, England, announces a 
Coronation Problem competition. Problems to be 
emblematical of the Coronation. 


Mrs. W. J. BAIRD has published a book, “Seven 
Hundred Chess-Problems.” 


A CHESS-CLUB has been organized in Constanti- 
nople, called “Echiquier Orientale.” 


THE only paper in Mexico publishing Chess- 
matters is the Seminario Jilustrado. The Chess- 
editor is the well-known problematist, Manuel de 
La Torre. 








A VACATION COMPANION 
COMMON SENSE IN CHESS 





By Emanuel Lasker 
With all the diagrams, 75 cents net. 
NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK CoO., N.Y. 
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Fehi bright 


Cane Sie SQ 
in a'Housé Where 
abolishes dirt, but“Dirt 
and despair are close of kin=Try 


[June 28, 1902 


Pears 


Pears svap is nothing 
but soap. 


Pure soap is as gentle as 
oil to the living skin. 


Pears’ is the purest and 
best toilet soap in all the 


world. 
Sold all over the world, 


GRAY HAIR RESTORED 
“WALNUTTA” HAIR STAIN 
is prepared from the juice of the Philip~ 
pine feiands walnut, and restores Gray, 
Streaked, Faded or Bleached Hair, Eye- 
brows, Beard or Moustache to its original 
color, instantaneously. Gives any shade 
from Light Brown to Black. Does not 
wash off or rub off. Contains vo poisons, 
and is not sticky or greasy. “Wailnutta” 
Hair Stain will give more satisfactory results in one minute 
than all the hair restorers and hair dyes will in a lifetime. 
Price 60 cents a bottle, postpaid. To convince you of its 
merits we will send a sample bottle postpaid for = 
PACIFIC TRADING ae Dist. Office 51, St. raneeneell 


MONEY INVESTED 


In cattle, sheep, and hogs in Montana is safe ; is always 
easily converted into cash and pays 25 to 35 per cent. A 
band of 500 sheep soon grows into a fortune. Write for 
free copy of CO-OPERATIVE COLONIST giving illus- 
trated description of our ranches 


MONTANA CO-OPERATIVE RANCH CO. 
Great Falls, Mont. 


MY MAID’S 
MANICURING MANUAL 322.ixsetisees 


treatise on 





| Manicuring—concise—comprehensive ; showing how you 


can save time, worry, and money by doing your own mani 
curing. First edition, complete, 10 cents a copy—coin or 
stamps. Jay, Bee & Co., 1131 Broadway, New York 


WANTED. Energetic men for pleasant, profitable 

and permanent work. Teachers and 
professional men preferred. Weekly salary or guaranty 
paid. Give age, occupation, and references. Dodd, 
Mead & Company, New York. 


AUTHORS | The N.Y. Bureau of Revision,est’d 1890. U nique 
sin erKy and success. Rev ision and criticisn 
of MSS. Circvlar D. DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 5th Ave. , N.Y.City 








Hirsh’s Digest of Divorce Laws, 


A tabulated digest of the divorce laws of the United 
States. By Huco Hirsu. New Revised Edition. Fold- 
ing chart. Cloth cover, $1.50 net, postage 3 cts. Funx 
,& WAGNALLS Comp ANY, Pubs. . New York. 
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your next house-cleaning -Bs—<-a 





—CIGARETTES. 





Readers of Tas Lirerary Diegst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY: 





General Wood and General Gomez 
Irrigation BillaLaw .. . 


Defeat of the Proposed Connecticut Con- 
stitution eee” oo 


Violence in the Coal Strike . 


Cartoons: Some Crownings Here and 
Elsewhere . 


POND 6 A a, | wee eo 
Competition Gaining on the Trusts 


Cartoons: Troubles of Cuba and the 
Fee Fg ee 


Cuban Reciprocity and pa gre Sen- 
timent . . 2 eo 


Topics in Brief . 


LETTERS AND ART: 





Are Our Books for Girls Worth Reading ? 


Portraits: Editors of Current Periodi- 
cals.— XV, 


Victor Maurel’s New Departure in Vocal 
On. 6. EE a eS 


The Southern Literary Impetus 
The Author tothe Reviewer ... ;: 


A Statue of Daudet 

The Question of ‘‘ Greatness’’ in Litera- 
ture . . . . . . * . 

Maeterlinck’s New Drama, ‘‘ Monna 
Vanna.”” . Sr eT aus ives 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION: 





Do Nature’s Laws Change? . 
Earthquakes, Volcanoes, and 


Changes . 


855 
856 


857 
857 


858 
858 


863 
863 


864 


865 





A Daring Investigation of Mont Pelée 
Electricity Upto Date .. . 
Gesture and Nationality 

High Speeds on the Highway 

The Birth of a Crystal 


The First Milliard of Minutes of the 
Copistion: ee.) 68 2 So eee eis 


Science Brevities 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 





The Moral Aspect of an Act of God 
The Heart of Christianity? . 

Biblical Criticism in Sunday-Schools 
Recent Views of Ecclesiastical Unity 
The Shrine of Positivism ‘ 
A Scotch Decision on Higher Criticism 


FOREIGN TOPICS: 





England’s Enemies on the Boer Peace 
Troubles of Count von Biilow 

The New French Premier : 
The British Ambassador in Washington 
Personal Influence of Edward VII. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 





Books Received 


Current Poetry 
More or Less Pungent 


Coming Events 
Current Events . 


868 
868 
869 
870 
870 


870 


871 
872 
873 
873 
874 


875 
876 
876 
877 
878 
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. THE . 


ROYAL MUSKOKA 


MUSKOKA LAKES DISTRICT, 
Lm 


CANAD 





ELEGANTLY FURNISHED, 
FINE CUISINE, 
BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS. 


1,000 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 


Most Charming Summer Resort Regiow 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ILLUSTRATED OESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE, RATES, MAPS, AND ALL INFORMATION AP- 
vrLY To 


G. T. BELL, Gen’! Pass’r and Tkt. Agent, 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM, MONTREAL, Que. 


on TO MUSKOKA NAVIGATION CO., Lro., 
TORONTO, CANADA, 








“ AMERICA’S 
SUMMER RESORTS” 


This is one of the most complete pub- 
lications of its kind, and will assist 
those who are wondering where they 
will go to spend their vacation this 
summer. 

It contains a valuable map, in addi- 
tion to much interesting information 
regarding resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy will be sent free, postpaid, to any address 

on pt of ee ee ae H. Dan- 

Agent, New York Central 

& Hudson River , Grand Central Station, 
New York. 




















* Hie thee hither for health and happiness.”’ 


Fenwick Hall, 


Fenwick, Conn. 


On Long Island Sound, at the mouth of the Connecticut 
River. Delightfully cool. 

If you wish to visit one of the most charming summer 
resorts, ponets all modern improvements, together 
with a delightful combination of ore and country and 
a social atmosphere inviting to refined qeeple write for 
particulars to J. E. CHATFIELD 

106 East rsth St., New York City. 

Our representative will call upon request with photo- 

graphs, etc. ¢ 





THE MOST CHARMING INLAND 
WATER TRIP ON THE AMERI- 
CAN CONTINENT. 


HUDSON RIVER 


BY DAYLIGHT f:tenjs- sme 
® General Office, Desbrosses St. 
Leave New York 8:40 A.M., Albany 8:30 = pasties ay 











U. 8S. Senator William E. Mason, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “It must be attractive to every lover 
of justice and liberty because it is written of the 
Boers, the bravest nation of all history, by Michael 
Davitt, one of the most patriotic.and unselfish men 
the world has ever known.” 


U. S. resentative William Sulzer, 
Washington, D. C.: “It is the best, most vivid, 
and most accurate description of the Boers and the 
oo struggle they have maintained for their free- 

om, their liberty, and their independence. Every 

student and every person who desires to be accu- 
ey informed regarding the great conflict in 
South Africa, should read Mr. Davitt’s admirable 
work. It is extremely interesting and possesses 
great literary merit.” 


THE BOER 
FIGHT for 
FREEDOM 


Michael Davitt 


This book, appearing as it did, by a remarkable Coincidence, on the very 
day, almost, that the Boer War was officially ended, is the only com- 
plete, graphic, authoritative, ardent account of one of the most remark- 
able struggles the world has seen of a free people to retain their 
independence. Although the high hopes of the Boers have failed of 
realization, even their late enemies pay generous tribute to the splendid 
valor, the noble sacrifice, the Spartan endurance, the inspiring chivalry 
of their heroic struggle. The story of it, as told by the man of all men 
best qualified to tell it, is a glorious epic which will thrill the world 
through all time. 

Nothing is lacking from this book and nothing it contains is muti- 
lated or falsely colored because of the interference of hostile censors. 
The Boer side of the whole story is told here by a trained writer and eye 
witness. The facts were secured from the Buer officers and patriots them- 
selves, and from official documents. Mr. Davitt resigned his seat in 
Parliament to go to South Africa during the early fighting to gather his 
material. The history is complete, and final, while at the same time it 
is full of the passion, the life-and-death heart interest inseparable from 
the subject. 


A FEW OF THE MANY IMPORTANT FEATURES 


603 pages of original research and de- | Comparison of English and Boer Govern- 
scription. ments. 
More than 100 Illustrations of Boer gener- | British and Boer Patriotism. 
als, battles, camp-scenes, etc., and | Descriptions of all the Great Battles. 
numerous excellent maps. Boer and British Treatment of Prisoners. 
Constitution of the Boer Republics. And many other interesting aspects of 
Who Provoked the War? the subject. 


HIGH TRIBUTES FROM THE PRESS 








* My sole that it is mine to give 
Only one- ‘© that my dear land may 


NATHAN MALE 


of Nathan Hale's life and 
way of i character. $1.00 net. By 





NaTHaN Hae 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., N. Y. 














Easy Steps to the Classics. 
You can become versatile with the standard foreign clas- 
sics even if mazes. 5 college education and are a busy 


if Wilkinson oreiga Classics in English. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., New York. Send S circular. 


A book of strong arguments, vivid de- 
scriptions, and graphic pictures of men 
and events.—The Philadelphia Item. 

A history “unparalleled in literature, 
written on the spot and in the saddle, as 
it were, yet as orderly, complete, and well 
digested as it is accurate, authoritative, 
graphic, and inspiring.—The Irish World, 
New York City. 

It will rank w meen ome chief authorities 
upon the subject, being unquestionably 
the fullest presentation of the Boer side 
of the case.—Buffalo Express. 


It is an interesting and useful contribu- 
tion to the history of one of the most re- 
markable of wars.—New York Times 
Saturday Book Review. 

Mr. Davitt has an eye for the pictur- 
esque and a sense of the romantic.—The 
Philadelphia Press. 


It is a great heroic epic—the story of a 
small shepherd nation’s stand against one 
of the great world powers. One is re- 
minded of David and Goliath, of Ther- 
mopyle, of Marathon, of Salamis.—The 
Pittsburg Gazette. 





Large 8vo, Cloth. Price, $2.00 net, at all Bookstores; 
By Mail, $2.28. 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL THIS BOOK BY SUBSCRIPTION 














FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


Readers of Taz Lirgrary Dicgst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL 





Chicago Musical College 


Dr. F. Ziegield, Pres. 


202 MICHIGAN BOUL., CHICAGO. 


=e The Chicago Musical 
College is the largest 

/and most complete 

| school of its kind in 

America. 

a Has the _ strongest 

By faculty ever assembled 
in a school of musical 

"| learning. 

The College Building 


cOLLEAE a0. 


3, in existence devoted 
exclusively to a musical 
| institution. 
The system of instruc- 
} tion and arrangement 
wae, Of courses represent 
wa, the outcome of 36 years 
f experience. 


IMUSIC 
| School-‘Acting 
Elocution 


School >t Opera 


COLLEGE BUILDING. Modern Languages. 
BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 
Dr. F. Ziegfeld Dr. Louis Falk Hans Von Schiller 
William Castle Bernhard Listemann S. E. Jacobsohn 
Saaeteee Ganz Charles Gauthier Herman Devries 
e 












Hart Conway, Director School of Acting. 


37th SEASON BEGINS SEPT. 8. 
New Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 
&2 NOTE.— Applications for the 45 free and 150 partial 
Scholarships will be received until August 15. 





Miss C. E. Mason’s School for Girls 
THE CASTLE, 


Tarrytewn-on- iHud- 
son, N. Y. An ideal 
school. Advantages of 
N. Y. city. All depart- 
ments. courses 
in Art, Music, Literature, 
Languages, etc. For il- 
lustrated cireular V, 
address, 

Miss C. E. Mason, LL M 


Clinto n Preparatory Schoo! 
CLINTON, N miles from Utica). 15 Beys. 


6 Teachers. Prepares Sconp liege. Boys 10to ri 
at time of entrance promerse. References :— 
BisHOP HUNTINGTON, BisHOP WHITEHEAD, FOUR 
COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. J. B. WHEELER, A.M.,, Prin. 


INSTRUCTION 
FOR THE DEAF veloped ssclentifially Lip-read- 


The Wright-Humason School, ae W. 76th St., N. Y. City. 


ARMITAGE 
Preparatory and Finishing 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Main line P. R. R., near Philadelphia. Beautiful 
and healthful location. 12 acres of grounds. Refined 
home life and individual instruction. Special attention 
to college preparation and music. $550, For further 
particulars address 


The Secretary, Armitage School, Wayne, Pa, 




















Private boarding and day school. 
Kindergarten tocollege. Instruc- 
tion wholly oral. earing de- 








Pennsy yania. Lititz, Lancaster Co. 


Linden Hall Seminary. 
A Moravian Boarding School for Girls. 
Founded 1794. Rev. CHAS. D. KREIDER, Principal. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


John I. - 7 Foundation. Fifty-ffth Year. 
 y— for any American College. New 
acres. Eeeet endowment justifies 


John C. Sharpe, MA. hp Pp Prin. Blairstown, N. J. 











A Healthful Location, 

An Environment of Rare Natural Beauty, 

Adequate Buildings and Equipment, 
GIVEN a Strong Teaching Force, 

Wholesome Moral Influences, 

An Endowment of National Significance, 

Moderate Charges, 


AND no additional feature is needed to 
commend a school. This description is strict- 
ly true of the Boys’ Boarding School of the 


JACOB TOME INSTITUTE 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 





How Shall We Improve 
Social Conditions ? 


Never before was there greater 
interest in all important social 
problems. All the light of expert 
research is now needed. Here are 
some useful books for students of 
Sociology, Political Economy, Coin- 
age, Economics, Trusts, Regulation 
of the Saloon, etc. 








It is located 40 miles from Baltimore, 60 from 
Philadelphia, and 80 from Washington. It 
has a site of exceptional beauty and healthful- 
ness, on the palisades of the Susquehanna, in 
the midst of gardens and park covering 160 
acres. Faculty of 25 specialists. Church 
facilities, and careful supervision. Since 1900, 
$800,000 have been expended upon buildings 
and grounds. Endowment exceeds $2,000,000. 
The annual charge for board, furnished room, 
laundry, and text books, is $300; tuition, 
$100. To Maryland boys tuition is free. 


For illustrated circular address 





| A. W. HARRIS, Director 


| PORT DEPOSIT, - MARYLAND 














The Worcester Polytechnic institute 
EDMUND A, ENGLER, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 
Mechanical, Civil, Electrical Engineering. Chemistry, 
and General felence. Extensive Laboratories. Catalogue show- 
ing positions filled by graduates, mailed free. Expenses low. 

8oth year. Address 
J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar, Wercester, Masa. 








“The Encyclopedia of Social Reforms”’ is an 
Indispensable work for every person interested In 
sociological or economic subjects. its title is 
somewhat misleading. It treats rot only every 
phase of sociology, but also every other related 
subject such as Political Economy, Capital, Indus~ 
try, Education, etc. 


Every Social Worker Leading authorities 
Must Have This In all the various 


schools of social 

thought have pre- 
sented their various claims, so that the reader is 
left to judge for himself. So eminent an authority 
as Benjamin Kidd says he is ** struck with its ex- 
celience and completeness.’’ 8vo,1,447 pp. Cloth, 
$7.50 ; Sheep, $9.50; Half Morocco, $12 ; Morocco, 


$14. 
a6 3G AG 


Practical and vigorous talks on Civil Service, 


























New Hampshire, Tilton. 


|New Hampshire Conference Seminary 


Three hours from Boston. Splendid b :ildings. College 
| preparatory and business courses for both sexes. Indi- 
vidual and symmetrical education at moderate cost 

Georce L. Piimpton, A.M., President 





WASHINGTON, D. C., 615 12th St., N. W. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a practical course in applied electricity, complete in 
one year, Students are taught the construction of electrical 
instruments, dynamos, motors, etc. Graduates hold good 
positions. Opens enue sth. - Wey, for Catalog to 
TON, Treasurer. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a gem 
ial ‘coe profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Gens 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 







































JUST PUBLISHED! 


A Vacation 
With Nature 


A Minister’s Wood Rambles 
By FRANK DE WITT TALMAGE 


A book of the outdoor world translated into 
the high lessons of the soul. Nature’s moral 
and spiritual meanings are portrayed in fas- 
cinating F avupw by an observer whose clue 
is taken from the methods of the Great Master. 

Price, $1 net. 





By Mail, $1.08. 

















UNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








You can learn in spare time an attractive 


rofession which wil pay vio $25.00 to $100.00 


LEARN 

MONEY MAKING = ag 

PROFESSION f.x'pesciscmonhiy.” Dipitrnas eeantes 
Write beta Sor hoot of Watcapat of ag scholarships 

Interatate of Osteo hy, (Chartered by the 

Suite 44, 148 Washington 8t., Ci State of Illinois.) 


KLIPS H. H. Ballard, 32% 








rice-list. 
Pittsfield, Mas". 





Wonderful Stories of the Under World 
TALES Translated from the Russian with bio- 
isbet Bain. Lowisville Courier- 

rsd They will be read by students 

GORKY 12mo, cloth. price, $1.20 net. 
y Mail, $1.30, 


, Swe notes of the Author by R. 
of humanity, as well as by fiction lovers. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS courant, Pubs., New York 
































The Christian Voter, Immigration, Liquor Traffic, 
Social Evil, The 
Piain Talks On The 
los Martyn’s book 
“ Christian Citizenship ”’ of which The Northern 
prehensive and delightfully original.’’ 75 cts. 
sociological student is “The Handbook of Cur- 
rency and Weaith,’’ compiled by George B. Wald- 
tog accurate sta- 
tistics on coin- 
pedia on Money 
tation, trusts, 
strikes, votes, production, etc.,etc. Flexible cloth, 
It is “ one of the most convenient statistical pres- 
tations with which we are acquainted.”’ 
The Principles of political economy in their var- 
lous and important applications to the Liquor 
treated in ‘Wealth 
and Waste’”’ by A. 
On Liquor Selling 
Says The Christian 
Herald: ‘‘ Dr. Hepkins contributes to the literature 
of students and thinkers.’’ Cloth, $1.00. 
the Christian standpoint will be found in “Social 
Christianity,”’ by Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, M.A. 
and’ Practical 
Christian Sociol 
tian Standpoints 
Crafts,Ph.D. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. The first contains twenty sermons; 
Pri ton Theological S 
9 All the above books ‘pentpait; Published by" 


American Sunday, 
Gambling, etc., are 
Duties of Citizenship) ;..<i.c0o in dr. car 
Christian Advocate says: ‘It is surprisingly com- 
One of the most convenient little books for the 
ron, and present- 

A Pocket Encyclo- 
age, wages, popu~ 
50 cts. ; ; leather $1.00. Bradstreets, New York, says 
Traffic are ably 

Practical Facts 

A. Hopkins, Ph.D. 
of politica economy a volume worth the attention 
Two heipful volumes considering Sociology from 
8vo, cloth, $1.40, 
ogy’’ by Wilbur F. 
the second embraces eames delivered before 
Funk & Wagnalis Company, New York. 


Readers of Taz Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 








The Voice of the Living Teacher Always at Your Instant Commane 


MARVELOUS SCIENTIFIC INVENTION THAT WILL TEACH YOU OR YOUR ENTIRE FAMILY, FRENCH, 
ePaMen OR GERMAN, GIVING YOU 10 MINUTES OR 10 HOURS WHENEVER AND WHEREVER CONVENIENT! 





HIS is the advent of a new era in language study. Previous systems for learning French, Spanish, German have been 
revolutionized. The new method is a marvel of the 2oth century. Fifty years ago men would have pronounced 
it nothing short of miraculous, a hundred years ago its inventors would have been hung for witchcraft. To-day the 
world welcomes it as one of the greatest blessings made possible by human intelligence and scientific perfection. 


Dr. Richard Rosenthal, the foremost linguist of the age, after years of experimenting has perfected a mechanical system in which 
the living voice of this celebrated instructor can be brought to you without loss or defect. 


Repeats Lessons Once ie 
or a Hundred Times at m 
Your Will é 


se 


It Speaks Slowly or 
Rapidly Just as You 
Desire 


se 


You Have All to Your- 
self at any time a 
Masterly Teacher 


# wt 


The Easiest, Pleasant- 
ny eee Way to 





Every Accent and Syl- 
lable Reproduced to a 
Nicety 


* 
For 10 Persons 10 
Hours Costs No More 


than | Person 10 Min- 
utes 


FF 
Superior to the Best 


Native Teachers in the 
Several Tongues 


Ft 
You Can Recite to this 


Professor and Listen 
to Your Own Words 








FRENGH, SPANISH, GERMIAN, BY THE LANGUAGEPHONE JETRO 


Enabling the Busiest People to Pleasantly and Quickly Acquire Perfect Conversational Fluency 





The Method Indorsed by 876,000 Teachers and Pupils 


The Rosenthal Common Sense Method of Practical Linguistry 





This system has met with world-wide success because it is the 
natural method of learning a language. It begins by associat- 
ing words with ideas. Thus the student begins to use the 
language itself at once. Thus it is learned without effort, 
almost unconsciously, even as a child is taught to read by up-to- 
date methods. The complete Text Books of the Commonsense 
Methods are sent you with the Languagephone outfit. 








The Records Perfected by a New and Marvelous Process 


A Wonderful Development of the Graphophone and Phonograph 





All our records are masters, and they are all made by a new 
and marvelous process, controlled exclusively by us en- 
abling us to supply the most perfect and distinct records ever 
put on the market. They have quality impossible to perfect by 
the old methods and heretofore considered impossible to attain. 
Every syllable of Dr. Rosenthal’s, or one of his trained assist- 
ant's, voice is repeated to yon with unexcelled purity and 
distinctness. 











For the first time in language teaching the ear and tongue as well as the eye are trained at one time 


VOLUNTARY COMMENDATIONS FROM RECENT PURCHASERS 


R. C. Cumming, Esq., Feb. 22, 1902, Mgr. of the Manchester and Liverpool 
Bank, Strafford, Eng. :‘‘ Yesterday I began a French class with my seven children, 
down to five years of age,around the instrument. It was most satisfactory, even 
the youngest easily learning to pronounce the words like a native. More progress 
was made than could have been attained even with a professional teacher. The 
interest, too, even of the youngest was better sustained.’ 


A. R. Davis, Esq., Feb. 24, 1902, West Bromwich, En ~ % ‘*T may say how 
very delighted I am in the immense power this apparatus affords in language study.’’ 


SENT FOR 




















This amount being payable in easy instal- 


“ AN UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS” SAY THE PRESS CRITICS 


Journal of Education, Boston, Mass.: “ It isa wonderful improvement on 
all other systems of teaching foreign languages. We predict for it an unprecedented 
success.’ 

The Times, New York : ‘This is, without doubt, the simplest, quickest, and 


most practical method in existence. 


The Review of Reviews, London and New York: ‘‘ Designed to create an 


| entire revolution in the study and teaching of foreign languages.’ 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 10 LITERARY DIGEST READERS 
ONLY $5 DOWN Until July 12th we offer the Complete Languagephone Outfit as enumerated in the AND $5 A MONTH 


coupon below to Lirerary Dicest Readers for $40. (Regular Price, $67.50.) 





REDUCED PRICE 











ments of $5 down and $5 a month. A 
slight reduction is made to those already t 


owning a Graphophone or Phonograph. 
Write to us for full particulars. 








SIGN THE COUPON TO-DAY = L. D. 











INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, New York 
1 herewith enclose $5.00% as first Payment, for which please send me the complete outfit for the 
anguage, consisting of ’Phone, Listening Device, 25 Records and set of 10 Text- 
having the Rosenthal. Books and to those Books. I agree to pay balance of $35.00 in 7 monthly instalments of $5.00 each. Goods to remain your 
property until payments are compieted. 
It ts agreed that I can return the goods prepaid within three days of receipt,and my money to be 
returned provided the goods are received in perfect condition by you. 


COO eH SOOO CO OHSS SOHO EEE EEEEEH SESH HEE HT HEE ERE OH ESTEE ESEETH EET E EO OEEEOESS: O08 


aha sitie ie ahd a aehdss's Go kaon £08 he 44 eneee STM Tavs s pecctcnads cscteede 
*10 per cent. allowed to those making full cash payments. 





+(Specify which Language you want.) 





INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, 18 Park Row, NEW YORK 








Readers of Tae Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 




















THE LITERARY DIGEST 






































RIGHT-HAND HELPS FOR 
EVERY. DESK 


English Synonyms, 
Antonyms, and Prepositions 


By JAMES C. FERNALD, 
Editor Syn., Ant., and Prep. Department 
Standard Dictionary. 


Over 7,500 Classified and Discriminated 
Synonyms. Nearly 4,500 Classified Anto- 
nyms. Correct use of Prepositions clearly 
shown by illustrative examples. Hints 
and Helps on the accurate use of words, 
revealing surprising possibilities of ful- 
ness, freedom, and variety of utterance. 

Pres. Cochran, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute ; 
mE aoa Sealine —_ ——_ a 

culty, propriety, an on OF ex 
Bion than any other lext- book of higher English 
yet produced.” 


12mo, Cloth, 574 pages. Price, $1.50 


The New Cyclopedia 
of Practical Quotations 


By J. K. HOYT. 

Thousand Choice Quotations with 
Eighty-six Thousand lines of Concordance. 
An Appendix containing Proverbs from 
the French, German, and other modern 
foreign languages, each followed by its 
English translation. Also a full list of 
Latin law terms and their translations. 


Highly Commended by 
Ex-President Harrison Gen. Horace Porter 
Gen. Stewart L. Woodford Prof. Goldwin Smith 


New York Herald ; “ By long odds the 
best book of quotations in existence.”’ 


Cover Design by Geo. Wharton Edwards. 8vo, 
1205 pp. Buckrars, $6.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half 
Morocco, $10.00; Fuli Morocco, $12.00. 


English Compound 
Words and Phrases 


By F. HORACE TEALL, 
Editor of ** Compound Words” in the Standard 
Dictionary. 

Valuable principles and rules for com- 
pounding, together with a list of 40,000 
compound words. 

New York State Educational Journal; “ This 
book may be considered a final authority.” 


8vo, Cloth, leather back, 311 pp. Price, $2.50. 



























FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 











Translated from _ the 
fourth German edition. 
It embraces letters — 3 
posed to have been writ- 
ten bya mother in Heay- 


LETTERS FROM 
en to her son on earth. 
12mo, cloth, 269 


“Serves to Vacteken 


and aid the soul in its endeavor to realize the ideal 
of the earthly life.”— Christan Intelligencer, N. Y. 


A Companion volume to “ Letters from Heaven.” 


LETTERS FROM “The Hell of this volume is 
terrible enough to dri 


unforgiven and unsaved man 
to the Son of Man, who alone 
can take away the sins of the 
world.”—Zion's Heraid, Bos- 
ton, Mass. This book 


ran 
= 12 editions in one 
year. 12mo, 360 pages. , $1.00 each. 


Funk & Wagnalis Co., 30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 

















A “NEW THOUGHT STORY” 


** The Transfiguration of Miss Philura."’ Florence M. 
Kingsley. 6oc. net. By mail 63c. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 














For Laymen 
Students 


THE GREATEST COMMENTARY s:u:c: 


“ Taking it as a whole, and as adapted to every class of readers, this Commentary combines 
more excellence than any other work of the kind which was ever written in any language.” 
—ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, DD. 

Matthew Henry’s commentary has been a standard work for religious workers of all denominations through- 

out the world during two centuries. Many other commentaries have been given to the world since this one was 


first edited, but Matthew Henry’s has never been superseded. That it combines more points of advantage than 
any other work ofthe kind in any language is the opinion of judicious theologians everywhere. 


Qne-Third Less Regular Price s=: 


$2 down 
$2 a month 
We are able to offer a rare opportunity to procure this famous and widely useful commentary and reference 
work, We will supply it to Lirggary Dicest readers at one-third less than the regular cash price 
(which is $18) and on very easy terms. You will have to pay only $12 in all and you will have 
nearly half a year in which to pay it, but you will have use of the complete set of books while paying for them 
To those who accept this special offer we will supply this great commentary for $12—$2 down and the balance ia 
monthly instalments of $2. Sign the aeceptance form below, or a copy of it, and send it to us with $2. 


Matthew 
Henry's 
ommentary 


ON THE ENTIRE BIBLE 


The work is a People’s and Pastor’s 
Commentary and Bible treasure- 
house. It is invaluable to all Pastors, 
Sunday-School Teachers, Superinten- 
dents, Class Leaders, Christian Fami- 
lies, in fact to all who wish to give 
their Bible intelligent reading and 
accurate interpretation. 


§ Royal Octavo Vols., 4,306 Pages, 100 Iitustrations 


“IT IS INCOMPARABLE” 


_ _“‘ There is nothing to be compared with Matthew Henry’s Commentary for pangent and practical applica- 
tion and teachings of the text.’”-—The Sunday School Times. 


** For clear, evangelical, spiritual, and practical Biblical ition tl has b thing better than this 
old standard.”—-Bishop John H. V acent. Cee ee ee 


** Matthew Henry’s Commentaries will prove, in all the ages to come, to be a perfect mine of gold for lay- 
men.’’—R. S. MacArthur, D.D. . ae: " . 


“For those who desire a common-sense, pithy, quickening, reverent, uplifting commentary on the Bible, 
nothing is better than Matthew Henry.”—Geo. Dana Boardmann, D.D. 


‘* Matthew Henry’s Commentary will last for ages because of its thorough evangelism, its loveliness, and its 
attractiveness,’’—Ex-Pres. James McCosh, D.D. 


FEATURES OF UNAPPROACHED VALUE 


A Clear and Convenient Arrangement, Re- | Packed with Suggestive Material, Concise, 
markable Spirituality and Purity Consistent, Comprehensive 


‘* Many Bible students and preachers will be surprised to find the ample treasure of exposition and instruc- 
tion in a work which has been held to be the stan Protestant commentary in the English tongue.” 


S P E ts ; A 7 me SL 


We Guarantee You Satisfaction 
We Give You Six Months to Pay For It 
To Lirerary Dicest Readers 
who sign and return the coupon op- 


We Prepay All Carriage Charges 
posite, we will supply the complete 


Matthew Henry Commentary on the 








Imported Edition 












SPECIAL ACCEPTANCE ORDER COUPOR. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., New York. 


I accept your offer of “ Matthew Henry’s Commentary " to 
LITERARY Dioner Readers, and ‘enclose herewith $2.00. I Sou 


entire Bible (6 volumes bound in fine to 00 per month hereafter until the balance of $1 
ull. You are tosend me the complete work on receipt 


English cloth—regular price $18.00) Of the enclosed $2.00. It is further understood that you 
for $12.00—-$2.00 with order, the bal- | Site? ater Ot an return it within 9 days and you will 
ance in $2.00 monthly instalments. return freight. 


the money I paid you. You are to prepay fre 
If after 3 days’ examination you are 


lissatishied with your bargain, sain NOME, 0.00 cccrecescreresenesarsonsenensnens 
the books to us at our expense and Nearest R.R. Station 18 at ........+.0cesseeeee PHO... cccecvecveeese 
we will refund the money you have | Date..........-.c-s:ssseeveresees A ssussncehienptiaiiiiele 











paid. We pay carriage. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 





Readers of Tae Lrrerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Can you break 
away from cof- 
fee? It  proba- 
bly is the cause 
of your dyspepsia, 
weak heart, kidney 
trouble, sour stom- 
ach, an inactive brain 
and nervous prostra- 
tion. You can easily 
break the bands that hold 
you to coffee by using 
Postum Food Coffee, for it 
requires noeffort to slip off 
coffee drinking for well-made 
Postum, and the change in 
ealth is miraculous in many 
cases. Postum is a food drink, 
rich in flavor, with none of the in- 
jurious effects of coffee. All grocers. 


fs 





‘The Editor of the NEW ALBANY 
(Ind.) MEDICAL HERALD, in the 
course of an article on the treatment 
of rheumatism, says: 


“But not wotil lately, when T artar- 
lithine has’ been employed by us, have 
we obtained results that were even 
fairly satisfactory in the treatment of 
gout and rheumatism, By the em- 
reat of this prepasation I have 

able to relieve some of the most 
distressing afflictions of this class, and 
now regard Tartarlithine as the most 
valuable remedy at our disposal in the 
treatment of this class of affections. In 
theumatism and in gout Tartarlithine 
can be administered with confidence.” 


Send for our free pamphlet, telling 
you how to cure rheumatism. 


ROBBINS 
NEW YORK 
TARTAR LITMIME CO 


McKESSON & 
97 FULTON STREET 
194.4004‘: ak - 














































Readers of Tax Lirgrary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





Regwtered Trade Mark, 


~ White and Colored 


Shirt Waists 


We place on sale this week a very full line of 
high-grade waists, all made in our-own work- 
rooms from especially selected materials of our 

, own importation. 


Scotch Madras, $3.50 to $4.00. 
French Percale, $3.50. 
Dotted Swiss, (Colored grounds, white dot), $3.50. 
Scotch Cheviot, $3.50. 
Irish Dimity, $4.00, $4.50. 
White Pique, $3.75. 
Japanese Silk, $5.00. 
White Butcher’s Linen, $4.00. 
Fancy White Cottons, $4.00 and $5.00. 
Pure Linen Lawn, $4.50. 








Any of these waists made to order at an 
additional charge of $1.00. 


Mail orders have prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 








SEVENTY CENTURIES OF HISTORY 
MADE INSTANTLY ACCESSIBLE 


The Cyclopedia 
of Classified Dates 


Compiled by Cuarues E. Litt.e 


Compiler of “ Htstorical Lights,” ‘ Biblical Lights and 
Side-Lights,” etc., etc. 


All important known facts are recorded and 
classified for quick reference, including all 
the notable events of universal history from 
earliest times down to the present. Each 
event 1s brought out in its historical setting 
and its relation to all other events. Over 
two hundred thousand facts are given, 
classified chronologically under topics rep- 
resenting every branch of human interest. 


Hon, Thomas B. Reed: Justin McCartiy, Esq, 


‘““A very valuable volume, M.P: ‘ Of the utmost value 
very weil arranged.”’ to all students and readers 
generally.” 
Archbishop John Ireland, 
St. Paul: '* A most valuable Sir Henry M. Stanley: 
work,’’ ‘* A most valuable book.’’ 


Large 8vo, 1,462 Pages. Cloth, $10; Sheep, $12.50; 
Half Morocco, $15 ; Full Morocco, $18 Sold by 
Subscription 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs , New York 
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